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THE PERMANENT EMERGENCY 


The civilian population will have to reconcile 
itself to the fact that a return to normalcy cannot 
be expected for a very long time to come, and per- 
haps what we were used to regard as normalcy 
will never come back. A state of permanent emer- 
gency exists and total mobilisation is proceeding. 
Individual liberties will have increasingly to be 
sacrificed for the purpose of tighter concentration 
of the available human and material potential. 
The ever threatening enemy can thus be held at 
bay but ultimately he has to be defeated or we have 
to accept a workable compromise. 


The threat emanates from Russia which na- 
tion now controls and scientifically exploits the 
vast Eurasian land mass. China is being absorbed 
into the central power with its seat at Moscow. 
But this process of absorption takes time; as yet 
there are considerable historical and human dif- 
ferences which separate the central power from 
China. The regime at Peking is, with unusual 
speed for an oriental nation, trying to achieve co- 
ordination and subordination. The Chinese people 
are persuaded to accept this process: only by sub- 
ordination to Moscow’s leadership can the aims of 
communism be realised. This may mean some 
swallowing of national pride and arousing of 
chauvinistic instincts, however, the Peking govern- 
ment is sufficiently strong and ruthless to carry 


out these coordination and subordination mea- 
sures. 


The Bolsheviks lead the world revolution and 


in this they feel a strong sense of exhilaration; the 


typically Russian messianic obsession, to save the 
world, combined with the quasi-religious fervor of 


the Marxist revolutionaries resulted in a formidable 


_ force—spiritual and, because of the power of Russia 


and its satellites, material to an ever growing ex- 
tent. Through the proletarian world revolution 
on to Russian leadership of a communist world. 
In the fanatically pushed world revolution which 
must bring in its train universal destruction and 
misery the spirit of Russian nihilism is revealed. 
Since the outbreak of world war II the forces of 
soviet class war and its world-liberating mission 
have received additional strength from the emerg- 
ing or rather reemerging national mission idea of 
Russia. Thus Russian imperialism has become so 
obvious to both the Free and the communist sec- 
tors of the world. Russia seeks, by allowing cul- 
tural freedoms to all nationalities and sub-ethnic 
groups, the uncompromising integration of all 
communist states into one great whole which is to 
be centrally ruled from Moseow. Many commun- 
ists in the free and democratic countries feel at- 
tracted by this idea and they strive with all their 
strength to contribute to the realisation of this 
goal; they hope that once a world-state has been 
achieved the millenium will be here. That it is to 
be ushered in under Moscow’s aegis is felt by 
many international communists to be less propi- 
tious but since in Russia the first communist state 
was established the leadership, by right, belongs 
to the ‘motherland of communism’. 


Today we are in the midst of a state of inter- 
national civil wars, and communism, having be- 
come militant, is attacking on many fronts. The 
Korean war was intended to be another civil war 


but it turned into an international war which has 


been limited to local conflicts due to the desire of 
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both parties to refrain, as yet, from global fights. 
The Free World which is ranging around the At- 
lantic powers under US leadership faces the dyna- 
mic world revolution planned and promoted from 
Moscow. First it was hoped to live together in 
well defined spheres, in two worlds, in ‘‘ peaceful 
coexistence” but now the alternative has emerged 
very clearly: defence or submission. Stalin’s 
technique and strategy have been confusing: like 
the tide the attack receded only to return. There 
are intervals between wars, civil wars and other 
disturbances. But the pattern remains unchanged. 
The Free World faces a permanent threat and it 
has been all the time on the defence. There were 
some cries for a preventive war, a war to end the 
permanent emergency. But thinking has slowly 
changed in these postwar years when the catastro- 
‘phies of the last great war were vividly remem- 
bered everywhere and a pacifistic yearning was 
preventing rearmament, ‘Today, still, the initia- 
tive remains with Russia. As soon as the Free 
World will get used to the state of emergency and 
will with the same discipline as enforced in Russia 
and the communist countries steel itself for defence, 
then the initiative may be taken away from Mos- 
cow. The process of conversion to a state of per- 


manent emergency has been slow but since 
Korea (June 1950) it has been accelerated 
and now it is swinging into higher’ gear. 


Preparations are now being made for years, 
even a decade, in advance. The peoples in 


the Free World must consciously accept the chal- 
lenge. There will be lasting insecurity, tension, 
lack of individual freedoms, more controls and re- 
gimentation. The degree of intensity will rise. 
The consequences of this state of affairs will be 
increasing state economy, planning, rations, man- 
power directions, both on a national and on an in- 
ternational basis. Psychological tension will rise, 
the fear of the unknown will become sometimes 
oppressive, and the longer the emergency lasts the 
deeper will be this feeling. It may try to seek 
discharge—an end with and of terror rather than 
terror without end. But leadership will prove, so 
it is hoped, capable of managing the permanent 
emergency so as not to bring about a premature 
cataclysm; actually, it is the hope—and therefore 
the permanent emergency—to avoid ultimately the 
outbreak of this cataclysm. 

The USSR is against open war but it promotes 
civil wars, political disturbances, disruptive acts 
anywhere and indefinitely. ‘Righteous wars’ of so- 
called liberation are being fanned but global war 
is feared. The emergency for the Free World may 
mean voluntary submission to state control for the 
sake of survival; for the communist states it con- 
stitutes normalcy. The ‘happy people’ in a com- 
munist state are on a permanent minimum standard 
and their whole life is ‘coordinated’. They have to 
work hard, incessantly, for the sake of achieving 
the ‘salvation of the world’. The Free World must 
willingly accept a similar position—or fight. 


BRITISH POLICY AND U.S—COMMONWEALTH UNITY , 


The only value of a partisan attempt to discredit Mr. 
Churchill, in the recent debates on Far Eastern policy, was 
to show once more how fundamentally bipartisan British 
policy really is. Before the Labour leftists provoked this 
unusual party strife they ought to have remembered one 
thing that is at once Mr. Churchill’s strength and his weak- 
ness. The Far East has never been his stamping-ground. 
He is a Europe-first statesman and if his strategic concepts 
do fare farther afield, they do not go beyond the Middle 
East. He is completely cold both to the sentimental attach- 
ments of the extreme leftists to Communist China and to 
the passionate resentment which, like that of a friend betray- 
ed, animates so many Americans. Moreover, he is not only 
concerned almost exclusively with the peril in the West: he 
does actually cherish the ambition of avoiding war and settling 
with Russia. If he had his way he would perhaps bypass 
Asia altogether and try to make a deal with Stalin on Europe. 
In this matter he is actually less truly global in his thinking 
than the Labour leaders. He is concerned about the Far 
East only because it is a prime interest of the United States. 
He is so much of a Westerner that his chief anxiety is to 
prevent the United States from getting involved so deeply 
in the Far East as to impair the general strength of the free 
world’s position in the West. This is no pose: it is very 
part of him and his appraisement of historical values. It 
matters much less to him than to the crusaders whether the 
peoples of Asia—to whom the Western freedoms are an un- 
known and alien thing anyway—adhere to their old gods, our 
gods, or the Communist gods. That has its disadvantages as 
well as its advantages, from the viewpoint of a positive 
British policy in these parts. He is much less likely even 


than Bevin or Morrison to take the initiative in the Far East. 
That he will gladly leave to the Americans—always sup- 
posing they don’t queer the pitch in the West. He made it 
quite clear in the very first debate after his return from the 
U.S. that discussion of Far Eastern matters at Washington 
was negligible. 

Actually they had come up for discussion in London 
before Mr. Churchill went to Washington. They were 
concerned only with the problem of what should be 
done in the event of a major breach of an armistice. Various 
possibilities were considered but no definite commitments were 
entered into. It was agreed only that before any action 
was taken there should be further consultation. Obviously 
detailed decisions would have to follow the nature of the 
crisis. The principle only has been set and it is one that 
neither the Opposition nor the Government can object to: 
“We must act as good comrades to our American and other 
U.N. friends, and as a loyal member of the United Nations 
Organisation. In this case our action, like that contemplated 
bysour predecessors, will be prompt, resolute and effective.” 

‘ It is strange that the Far Eastern policy of the U.S. 
Government should be operated by a Republican statesman 
who is in nowise responsible for it, and who, in an election 
year, makes speeches so alarming to Mr. Bevan and his com- 
rades. It makes misunderstanding possible but it is hard to 
see how it justifies suspicion of Mr. Churchill. And it is 
always necessary to remember that while it is of value to 
check the interventionists, care has to be taken not to en- 


courage the isolationists. 


- The intransigence of the Communists may even yet drive 
the “static”? free world into the full-blooded action that 
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the interventionists seek and that most of us would avoid if 
at all possible. But all that has been decided so far is that 
if the truce talks break down and large-scale fighting re- 
sumes, certain action “of a more limited character” than 
retaliation against heavy air attacks from air bases in China 
will be taken. Under this heading landings either by the 
U.N. or by the Nationalists had already been excluded, for 
“on both sides of the Atlantic they were: convinced that 
nothing could be more foolish.” 


It is absurd to say that Mr. Churchill’s statement to 
Congress was, in the words of Mr. Morrison, foolish, unwise, 
provocative and irresponsible. The British Government can- 
not do less in another crisis than its Labour predecessor did 
in 1950. Not even Mr. Bevan’s followers would expect it to 
turn tail and flee. The British response to any breach of 
the truce would simply have to be prompt and resolute and 
as effective as can be in given circumstances. There cannot 
be one law for the East and another for the West. If we 
need help in Europe—which is being vouchsafed on a scale 
immeasurably greater than the British token aid in Korea—it 
is essential that Britain should respond in the Far East. 
Unfortunately this global angle hardly emerged at all from 
the debate. As it is, Europe does not have to plead or argue 
with the United States about policy in the West; but 
the U.S. does have to argue with the rest of the free world 
about policy in Asia. 


The Labour Opposition failed to establish a case against 
Mr. Churchill. Indeed the tables were turned on the Labour 
critics who were responsible for the policy of the last Govern- 
ment. The main thing about it is that it showed how much 
the two Parties think alike and how  unprovocative and 


restrained British policy is in this part of the world, and how 
consistent it is. The unusual controversy on foreign policy 
has, however, cleared the air. It has produced a penetrating 
warning against the folly of making foreign issues the foot- 
ball of party politics: all the more effective because of the 
recoil of the Labour attack. It has also reminded the nation 
of the cardinal principle that Britain must retain and con- 
tinue to build up a policy based on the American partnership 
in this twentieth century. This, it has been rightly said, is 
the concern not of the United Kingdom alone but of the whole 
Commonwealth. It is perilous to leave it to the narrow 
partisan viewpoint. 

It is in the Far East—as Mr. Atflee has reminded us— 
that the greater danger of war exists. All the more reason 
for constant contact, constant consultation, and cautious 
action—and constant approach on g national rather than a 
Party basis. These things, coupled with a genuine search 
by both sides for common action, can’ alone help us to persuade 
the Communists that war does not and will not pay. The 
militancy and force which are the core of their policy may be 
dynamic but it is neither the most desirable nor in the long 
run the most effective form of dynamism. In any case, it is 
being directed internally rather than externally at present 
at a very fast tempo. This does not make the tardy progress 
at Panmunjom less anxious because fevers raise the tem- 
perature in all parts of the body politic, of which certain 
manifestations have been visible in embarrassing proximity, 
both within and across the border of-Hongkong. There is as 
yet no indication whatever of a readiness to strike. The fury 
of the fanatics may well be kept within bounds, in Korea and 
elsewhere, provided it is clear that the U.S. and the Common- 
wealth will stand united against any further aggression. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


SITUATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 


The danger to the stability of the Philippines arising from 
the insurrection of the communist led Hukbalahaps (now 
organised, after Chinese example, into a people’s liberation 
army) has been exaggerated, showing the high degree of 
nervousness prevailing in foreign circles friendly to the Manila 
govt. In certain parts of Luzon there is considerable insecurity 
and the Huks are in a position to control or otherwise to 
terrorise the countryside. Outside Luzon, the communist 
danger is practically non-existent. 


The President of the Republic aided by a number of com- 
petent and determined military and civic leaders has been 
trying his best to subdue the rebellion and went so far as to 
to propose a far-reaching compromise with the Huk leader 
Louis Taruc. All to no avail however as the communists in 
the Philippines, forming another formidable group of Moscow 
partisans, do not want to lay down arms and seriously con- 
sider the preparation of peaceful conditions in their country. 
Their aim is the disruption of the present government and 
the arousing of the masses to opposition—militant opposition— 
which should lead to the emergence of the Philippine Commun- 
ist Party (PCP) as the ruling organisation according to the 
model set up by Peking with its “New Democracy” and 
“Democratic Dictatorship.” 


From outside it would seem that the Huks are on the offen- 
sive but seeing conditions as they actually are there is no doubt 
that the govt. is in no danger whatsoever; on the contrary, 
it has progressed in its fight against the Huks and today 
can claim that it has succeeded in containing them in certain 
parts of Luzon. To drive them out altogether and to suppress 
the communist campaign is not possible; just like elsewhere 
in the Far East where communist insurrections are under 


way the issue can only be solved by an overall agreement be- 
tween the “two worlds”—or failing this by a showdown be- 
tween the American-led Free World and the Russian-led com- 
munist world revolution. Meanwhile, the Manila govt. can, 
as in fact it has done, reduce the immediate risk of the 
nation becoming a battleground. The army, constabulary and 
police are well equipped, with US aid coming in at a steady 
rate, to combat the Huks. 


On the social and economic fronts a more significant war 
is on and here the govt is confronted with more obstacles 
than on the military front. Poverty is the most powerful ally 
of the communists, and as there is in spite of all advance in 
the postwar years much distress and destitution especially in 
the agricultural districts of Luzon, the Huks gain support 
among the farmers. The ruling cliques in Manila are accused 
of much nepotism, graft and malpractices; to some extent 
this is true though it has been exaggerated. There is genuine 
patriotism and selfless working for the good of the nation 
which rarely catches the public eye while corruption is magni- 
fied and exploited by political opponents for the imagined im- 
provement of their own position with the voters. The Philip- 
pine Republic is on the road to prosperity and all the adverse 
factors, inherent in the socially weak structure of the new 
independent state, will not block it. The benevolent and 
expert guidance and help from the US is another guarantee 
for the progress of the Philippines. As long as US-Philippines 
relations remain as cordial and close as they are today—and 
there is no reason to suppose that this relationship should 
undergo any change for the worse—the Filipinos need not 
worry about the future of their nation. | 


The activities of the PCP are of course a matter of 
great concern as they are also in other countries but they 
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are not really as disruptive as has been often depicted by 
superficial observers or enemies of the present government 
in Manila. 


The social fibre of the nation is being transformed, a 
modern community is being built with all the problems aris- 
ing from such a metamorphosis. The tempo of the trans- 
formation is too fast, too American, for a basically Malay, 
tropical people. The American way of life is eagerly adopted 
without the people having as yet advanced to a stage when 
they can afford it. The economy of the Islands is still back- 
ward though there is, especially since 1948, a great concerted 
effort made to industrialise the country. Still, geographic 
and ethnic factors are not conducive to a speedy industrialisa- 
tion. In due course, as education spreads and the people 
are willingly entering a new mode of living, producing and 
consuming, the Filipinos wlll experience a nation-wide advance 
in the standard of living—which is the aim of the govern- 
ment, in keeping with the genera] philosophy of the age, and 
it is also the professed goal of the Huks who, however, actual- 
ly aim at the overthrow of the present regime and the para- 
mountcy of the communists. 


Education, there is more in the Philippines than in any 
other Asian country. Alone in Manila and surrounding cities 
(Quezon, Pasay) there are almost 100 universities and colleges; 
technical and vocational schools and high schools are in- 
numerable. Practically every young person goes to school; 
there must be well over 150,000 boys and girls going to col- 
leges. Far Eastern University and Santo Tomas University 
have an enrolment of over 52,000 students. In the other parts 
of the Philippines similar conditions prevail, even in the 
until recently comparatively backward Mindanao high school 


and college education is engulfing the youth. Adult education 
is equally vast. 


This is a most encouraging development of which the 
Filipinos may justly be proud; they are the best educated 
people in all Asia. It is significant that the Huks count their 
followers not among the nation’s intelligentsia and among the 
students (as is observed in many other oriental countries 
and was especially characteristic of the CP in China) but 
among the peasantry in still semi-feudally ruled central and 
southern Luzon, 


When speaking of the present Huk-revolution one must 
bear in mind the revolutionary tradition of the hill people 
in Luzon who against the Spanish then the American govern- 
ments organised sort of national resistance movements. When 
a Filipino government took over the old spirit was not yield- 
ing and the PCP took fullest advantage of it by fanning 
the flames of regional independence, as it were. Taruc’s suc- 
cess was to unite the old revolutionary tradition of the hill 
people with the modern strategy of the communists. Real 
success was denied him however as the Filipinos strongly 
oppose communism. If Taruc speaks in the name of the 


people he can do so only for a small percentage of the Luzon 
peasantry. 


Once the national unity of the Republic is more con- 
solidated, the grievances of the often badly exploited peasants 
placated and the economic situation of the farmers improved, 
the PCP will shrink and lose its vigor. At present Taruc 
can capitalise on a number of difficulties facing the new 
state; they are mainly economic in nature but the political 
unification is a matter which still remains to be accomplished. 
The real authority of Manila does not reach all over the 
Islands, there is as yet too much actual federalism though it 
is not officially acknowledged. The process of political integra- 
tion is far from being concluded. The Malacanian faces 
especially in the Visayans and in the Moslim south some con- 
cealed opposition to central rule. But these problems can all 
be solved in due course and need not give rise to any anxiety. 


The main question today is how to further reduce the disrup- 
tions and terrorism of the PCP-led Huks. Otherwise, the 
Filipinos may congratulate themselves on their postwar suc- 
cesses in all spheres of life, and they may, as they do, thank 
the Americans for the progress so far achieved. 


* 
MALAYAN EMERGENCY 


The war in Malaya continues relentlessly. ©Ambushes 
and scores of fatalities week after week have become routine 
developments. The British have failed to suppress the in- 
surrection and they now have to admit that it cannot be sup- 
pressed—a limited jungle war may continue for a long time 
while efforts can and will be made to create a Malayan nation 
out of the Malays (including Indonesians), Chinese and South 
Indians. The term “bandit” and “terrorism” may soon be 
dropped from official jargon and the war, now going on for 
4 years, be recognised as such. The commercial community, 
irrespective of race, is taking a growingly sorhbre view of 
developments but they now understand that accusing the au- 
thorities of inefficiency and what not will not bring peace one 
step nearer. 


The communists in Malaya are not to be appeased; they 
consider themselves fighting, in a vital area, for the promotion 
of world communism, and they receive whatever succour and 
support can reach them from the Cominform countries, mainly 
from Red China. . Britain is at war with the communists in 
Malaya. Whether this war could have been avoided is a 
mute question today; perhaps it could have been postponed. 
It may be philosophic to take the view that after the Japanese 
surrender the Malayan insurrection was bound to happen and 
that this war has to be faced. The ascendancy of the com- 
munists in China has aggravated the outlook in Malaya but 
has not significantly improved the military position of the 
communists. London has always viewed the situation in 
Malaya with grave concern though it was not publicly admitted. 
There has been much disappointment that previeys suppres- 
sion plans and campaigns have not led to the desired goal 
and that the communists are able to put into the field.more 
troops or guerilla’ fighters than at the start of the “Emer- 
gency”. New plans have now been devised, new men been 
put in responsible jobs, and so the war goes on. The British 
authorities are doing their best with available resources in 
men and material. Their publicity was not clever and their 
war reports were not reliable. Now the public ire, in London 
very openly and in Singapore and Kuala Lumpur with reserve, 
is crying for scapegoats. The Malayan Communist Party 
(MCP) must have received much comfort from this display 
of anger and frustration. 


One has now to wait for some positive developments in 
the military campaign in Malaya. There is hope that the 
MCP-led “Malayan People’s Liberation Army’’ will be reduced 
to impotence, will be driven back into jungle hide-outs from 
where they may not be able to disrupt the life and economy 
of the country. Since a compromise is inconceivable—unless 
there is a world-wide rapprochement—nothing can be done 
but to see the war through. 


On the ‘peace front’ there is a slow approach to the 
problem of Sino-Malaya coexistence. Officially, the creation 
of a Malayan nation is believed to be the answer to the Malayan 
dilemma arising from the economic strength of the Chinese 
and the growing national consciousness of the Malays. Dato 
Onn, the leader of the “(Independence for Malaya Party” (IMP), 
advocates now Sino-Malay cooperation and he is now persuaded 
to accept Chinese into the state of Malaya, once it has gained 
jts independence. Many Malays are not so optimistic about 
the future of Sino-Malay cooperation; they visualise increasing 
tension and strife. Pan-Malays are capturing the minds of 
young intellectuals; they visualise a Malay empire, a federa- 
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tion of Malay countries, reaching from the Philippines to the 
Malay peninsula (including Siamese territory). The two 
independent Malay republics, Indonesia and the Philippines, 
exercise considerable influence on the political thinking of the 
Malays living in what is today the Federation of Malaya. 
Many Europeans and Americans sympathise with the Pan- 


Malay aspirations. 


The MCP is strongly opposed to such a course of history; 
they want to conquer Malaya and turn it into a base for 
subverting the neighboring states including Indonesia. There 
are now hardly any non-Chinese left in the MCP while a few 
years ago the numbers of Malays and Tamils in the MCP were 
around a few hundred. Today the MCP is a purely Chinese 
organisation and the ‘liberation fighters’ are all Chinese. 


Some progress has been made since last year to establish 
a measure of cooperation between certain sectors of the Malays 
and the (Malayan-born Chinese, and this officially promoted 
development is gaining in strength. A nucleus has been 
formed. But it is too early to see in it a sign for genuine 
Malay-Chinese coexistence in the future. 


Under such unstable political circumstances economic life 
cannot be expected to prosper. But there has been advance 
in 1951 which was mainly due to the high world market prices 
for Malaya’s two main export products: tin and rubber. 
Singapore which enjoys peaceful conditions and which is not 
directly affected by the war in Malaya has progressed last 
year as also in the years following the outbreak of the com- 
munists insurrection, and prospects for that colony are favor- 
able. New investment in Singapore proceeds apace but in 
Malaya there has been and continues to be stagnation. 


Malaya’s foreign trade in 1951 showed the highest figures 
on record as far as value is concerned but tonnages declined. 
Total exports in 1951 valued Malayan $5999 million, imports 
$4720, a grand total of $10,710 m., giving a favorable balance 
of $1270 m. Corresponding figures in 1950 were, in millions 
of Mal.$:— exports 3957, imports 2891, total 6848, fav. baiance 
1065. 


During December 1951, the country’s favourable trade balance amounted 
to $109,334,699, exports being $450,192,942 and imports $340,858,243. 

Malaya’s trade with the United States last year resulted in a favour- 
able balance of $975,652,109. Imports $218 m. Exports 1193 m. The 
figures for United Kingdom were $427,020,427 (favourable balance), 
$1,215,482,230 (exports) and $788,401,818 (imports). Trade with Indonesia 
during 1951 resulted in an adverse balance of $941,208,158, exports to 
that area being $486,967,925 and imports therefrom $1,428,176,073. Trade 
with Russia during the year resulted in a favourable balance of over 
$73,000,000, principally from the sale of rubber to that country, exports 
being $73,621,570 and imports only $40,379. Favourable balances were 
also recorded in Malaya’s trade with South Africa (imports $19,274,851, 
exports $94,794,700), Canada ($33,805,451 and $153,937,857), Hongkong 
($128,341,929 and $214,373,324), Australia ($142,221,306 and $293,087,934), 
France ($55,344,383 and $322,879,489), Germany ($75,904,487 and $182,253,- 
380) and Italy ($71,460,014 and $236,674,991). 


JAPAN AND CHINA 


The Tokyo government has stated clearly its position 
vis-a-vis Peking: it will not encourage trade or any other 
relations with that communist country or for that mat- 
ter with any communist country. However a certain amount 
of screened trade will be allowed, on the basis of barter 
of selected and not-too-essential commodities from Japan for 
such raw materials which Peking will permit to be shipped 
to its ‘potential enemy’. Tokyo has explained that the 
Japanese nation feel threatened by the Moscow-Peking alliance 
and that Peking so far has given ample proof of its hostility. 
Worst of all, the Far Eastern Cominform, headquartered in 
Peking, is actively promoting or rather directing subversive 
movements in Japan and aims at the overthrow of the Japan- 
ese government, the revolution in Japan and the seizure of 
power by the Japanese communist party. Therefore, there 
cannot be any good reason for Tokyo-Peking relations to be 
taken up. 


Japan’s security is at present guaranteed by the US; 
but in due course, Japan will be able to defend hérself and 
will build up adequate military forces to discourage any 
attack from Moscow and Peking. The economic strength of 
Japan will provide the basis for her military resurgence. 
Any attempts made to strangle Japanese economic reccvery 
will amount to sabotage of Free World defence strategy; 
if such attempts are made by the communists and their bed- 
fellows one need not feel any surprise but if misguided and 
politically uninformed or rather backward politicians in de- 
mocratic countries oppose Japanese economic progress they 
would: require some ‘reeducation’. Japan today is a bastion 
of the Free World in Asia. There are other, minor ones. But 


Japan is the principal bastion which must be preserved and 
strengthened. 


Japan will have to expand its foreign trade with the 
whole Free World and that may be felt unwelcome by many 
other industrial countries. That cannot be helped. Within 
the Free World, some competition in trade excepted, no con- 
troversies should be allowed and the creation of ‘contradic- 
tions’ must be prevented. Japan will follow her own course 
and the nation will seek to restore the prewar standard of 
living and to exceed it; as the prestige of the nation, owe 
again, will shine, the progress of Japan, in alliance with the 
US, cannot be doubted. Disruption threatens from the con- 
tinent and this threat has to be met and is being met righ: 
now. If the non-communist Chinese can entertain any hope 
for the overthrow of the present regime in China, it can 
only be nourished from the future growth of Japan’s strength. 
The Nationalists know that well; but the ‘neutral’ Chinese, 
the politically disinterested ones, will have to be told what 


Japan’s resurgence may mean politically for China and for 
all East Asia. 


SOME TROUBLE IN HONGKONG 


The communists and communist sympathisers have waited 
for a moment to show their strength, prove that contrary to 
optimistic appraisal there are quite a few followers of Karl 
Marx in Hongkong and that they are prepared to challenge 
the authorities. The opportunity was provided when a ‘wild’, 
unannounced and not permitted demonstration was staged on 
March 1. There was a multitude of some 10,000 who had 
gathered to welcome a group of communist officials who had 
styled themselves ‘comfort committee for the Tung Tau vil- 
lage fire victims.’ | 


(A fire in one of the many local squatter areas broke 
out a few months ago and razed all the wooden huts which 
were, incidentally, erected on Crown land without permission; 
afterwards the government in order to prevent the recurrence 
of a conflagration: allocated other land for the use of the 
squatters, aided them from public funds, and more assistance 
was forthcoming from various local charitable organisations. 
The ‘repossession’ of the land where the Tung Tau village 
stood was however denied the squatters. An attempt was 
made by a few to defy this prohibition by erecting new huts 
but the authorities did not countenance this provocation and 
the attempt was foiled. Meanwhile, a new much more hygienic 
squatter village has been built and most Tung Tau villagers 
have moved into the new accommodation). 


This so-called comfort committee had previously collected 
funds in Canton and sent them to Hongkong to aid the victims 
of the fire. A political issue was made out of the Tung Tau 
village fire when the squatters were refused to return to the 
old site and were given alternative, better accommodation. Tihe 
local government was charged with oppressing these squatters 
and the Peking radio and press started a vilification cam- 
paign. Two of the local communist papers took up the song 
of hatred and thus fanned an anti-British feeling. Govern- 
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ment issued some time ago a warning to the press generally but 
the tone of these two communist dailies has not markedly im- 
proved since. Now, long after the fire and after largesse 
had been distributed and the victims of the disaster had been 
taken care of, the Canton ‘comforting committee’ decided 
to visit Hongkong and bring money with them to hand out to 
the Tung Tau villagers. The ‘committee’ was not welcome 
here but still government was prepared to permit their entry 
if formal application was made. It was realised here that 
the arrival of the ‘committee’ would result in some pro-com- 
munist demonstrations and flag waving but this was not found 
objectionable in our democratic community. On March 1,. the 
comforters were to arrive here but then their visit was 
cancelled. The organisers of the welcome learned of the 
delay but they did not in time inform the intending proces- 
sionists that there was to be no welcome; they probably 
‘thought that a demonstration was not altogether a bad thing 
on a Saturday afternoon. So a demonstration was held—a 
matter which requires prior sanctioning by the authorities, 
and no permission was ever requested nor given. The crowd 
assembled, on prearranged plan, around the railway station 
and then marched off through Kowloon’s main thoroughfare, 
Nathan road. An incident then happened, some British 
soldiers who were off duty and some other Europeans were 
assaulted by hooligans, and then a police car, a motor cycle 
of a police officer and an army truck were set on fire. The 
crowd when called upon to disperse at first assumed a t:i1reaten- 
ing attitude and some went so far as to try to attack a police 
station. The police however succeeded to terminate the de- 
monstration after using tear gas and after one police corporal 
fired into a group of rowdies. Arrests were made, less than 
100 persons, and a few casualties of the incident had to be 
hospitalised. 

The serious aspect of the whole affair is that so many 
people formed themselves into a procession thus showing that 
there are many communists and pro-communists in Hongkong. 
It follows that more vigilance will be necessary in future and 
that security measures must be further tightened. At the 
same time, encouragement should be given to the non-com- 
munist Chinese; the majority of the OQhinese here are 
‘neutral’, fence-sitters but if they are, not unlike the Chinese 
in Malaya, receiving proof of the strength and determination 


of the British to meet any communist challenge and’ to defeat 
it, then these Chinese will drop their ‘neutrality’ and will sup- 
port the authorities in the fight for their common interests. 


Hongkong’s industrial workers are being abused for poli- 
tical purposes. That situation requires more study and finally 
action to prevent,workers from being against their better 
interests transformed into ‘communist shock troops’: About 
100,000 industrial workers. find a livelihood here and they are 
organised in some 300 trade unions. The majority of work- 
ers, but not of trade unions, are centrally organised under 
the Federation of Trade Unions (FTU) which is affiliated 
with the All-China Federation of Trade Unions, Peking’s 
organization of workers. The majority of trade unions, but 
nct of workers, are centially organised under the Trades 
Union Council (TUC) which is close to the China Labor 
Federation, headquartered in Taiwan. The FTU is 
a potential trouble making organisation; professional 
agitators have usurped positions in it and are interested not 
in the promotion of the interests of the workers and in im- 
provement of production for their own and management’s sake 
but in the aggravation of existing tensions and their exploita- 
tion for political ends. The TUC has been making some head- 
way and it may further attract unions and workers if proper 
encouragement be given to it. 


(Most of the Tung Tau villagers came to Hongkong as 
refugees from communist terror and they were grateful for the 
reception here. They found sometimes jobs but on the whole 
they lived very miserably. Many other squatters were also 
refugees who could not be persuaded to leave Hongkong and 
return to their motherland as these people were afraid of the 
persecution which they presumed to be their lot if in China. 
‘rhe communists knew that very well; they dispatched a number 
of agitators and tried to gain the favor of the squatters. In 
this they failed. But when last year there occurred many 
fires in squatter villages and misery of the poor people further 
rose, the agents provocateurs took heart and made some ‘con- 
verts’. The agitators were never interested to assist the 
squatters or to induce them to return to their homes in China 
but they only wanted to utilise this human materia] to em- 
barrass the Hongkong government, stir up some unrest and 
keep the political kettle boiling.) 


GREAT BRITAIN’S CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Origin, Development & Overseas Operations 


On 7th December 1926, the registrar of companies in 
London issued a certificate stating that “Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd. is this day incorporated under the Companies 
Acts.” This was the birth certificate of a concern which today 
employs over 100,000 people in 100 factories strung out over 
the length and breadth of Great Britain. It is the largest 
industrial undertaking in the British Empire and the largest 
manufacturing company in Great Britain. 


A strong and progressive chemical industry is essential 
to a thriving national economy, in peace and in war. The 
weakness of the British chemical industry at the time might 
have lost Great Britain the Great War of 1914-18. Its 
strength and versatility played a great part in winning 
that of 1939-45. In 1914, Britain was unable to manufacture 
the synthetic nitrate for the fertilisers and explosives she 
needed in wartime and possessed no dyestuffs industry; nitrate 
had to be imported from Chile and dyestuffs from Germany. 
The war cut down imports from Chile, and eliminated those 
from Germany; tremendous efforts were required to fill the 


gaps. The urgency of war caused explosives and chemical 
production to expand. Peace posed the problem of marketing 
this increased production. Led by the explosives industry, 
the progressive concerns began to combine. Large though 
these combines were, they were not large enough. They were 
faced by a new threat—the growth of the giant chemicals 
cartels of Germany and America. By 1925 the situation for 
Britain was beginning to look almost as dangerous as it had 
in 1914. 


The man who saw most clearly the advantages for Britain 
of a great chemical combine was Sir Harry McGowan, in 1926 
the managing director of Nobel Industries, Ltd. This firm 
was itself the result of a merger between several manufac- 
turers in the explosives and allied trades. The Nobel powder- 
making firms had always been linked commercially with the 
Birmingham ammunition trade. 


Sir Harry McGowan conceived the idea of a union between 
Nobel Industries, Ltd., Brunner, Mond & Co., Ltd. the British 
Dyestuffs Corporation and the United Alkali Company. 
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CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES (CHINA) 


Prince’s Building, | Chater Road, Hongkong 
Telephone No. 38001 


IMPORTERS OF: 


* 

ALKALIS 

CYANIDE PRODUCTS 
DYESTUFFS 
EXPLOSIVES 
FERTILISERS 
INSECTICIDES 
LEATHER CLOTH 
METALS 

PAINTS 
PHARMACEUTICALS & FINE CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 


AND 


SUNDRY CHEMICALS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


25 years of Chemistry in the Service of Man 
1926 - 1951 


Registered Trade Mark of Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
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Without this merger he believed that Great Britain would 
become a second-class power in heavy chemicals. After meet- 
ings with Sir Alfred Mond, Chairman of Brunner Mond, it 
was agreed that their two companies should take the lead 
in bringing about an alliance in the British chemical industry. 
Their scheme of alliance was accepted by the boards of the 
other two companies. 


Each concern made a great contribution to the combina- 


tion. Nobel Explosives, Ltd. were leading explosives manu- 


facturers with a strong connection with the Birmingham metal 
trade. 


Brunner, Mond & Co., Ltd. had been founded by John 
Brunner and Ludwig Mond at Winnington in 1873 to manu- 
facture alkali by the ammonia-soda process. Limestone being 
vital to this process, the firm acquired an interest in its chief 
producer, the Buxton Lime Firms Co., Ltd. In 1919 Brunner, 
Mond & Co., Ltd. bought the uncompleted Government plant 
at Billingham, County Durham, and there began the large- 
scale manufacture of synthetic nitrates. The British Dye- 
stuffs Corporation was an organisation resulting from the 
combination of the leading British dyestuffs interests after 
the Great War. 

The fourth founder member of I.C.I. was the United 
Alkali Company, formed in 1890 by 41 concerns, which com- 
bined for strength and unity in the face of a much earlier 
threat to their survival. Some of these started in 1823 
making soda by the Leblanc process before the more econo- 
mical Solvay ammonia-soda process was discovered. 


Eleven Manufacturing Units 


The activities and interest of these four companies fore- 
shadowed I.C.I’s organisation today. Its manufacturing capa- 
city is based on eleven manufacturing units called Divisions. 
Their names and their headquarters are:— 


Alkali Division, Winnington, Northwich, Cheshire 
Billingham Division, Billingham, Co. Durham 
Dyestuffs Divisions, Hexagon House, Blankley, Manchester 
General Chemicals Division, Liverpool 
Leathercloth Division, Hyde, Cheshire 

Line Division, Buxton, Derbyshire 

Metals Division, Witton, Birmingham 

Nobel Division, Glasgow 

Paints Division, Slough, Bucks 

Plastics Division, Welwyn Garden City 

Salt Division, Liverpool 


The last two did not originate from the four founder 
companies. It was in 1933 that IL.C.I began to acquire in- 
terests in plastics, taking a part holding in Croydon Mouldrite 
Ltd., producers of phenol formaldehyde and urea formaldehyde 
powders. This was turned into a 100% interest in 1936, when 
the Plastics Division was formed. Youngest of the 11 divi- 


sions, Salt Division originated from the purchase by I.C.I. 
in 1937 of the Salt Union Ltd. 


To these Divisions must be added two other organisa- 
tions, which approximate in status to Divisions but do not 
manufacture. These are Central Agricultural Control, which 
co-ordinates the company’s manifold agricultural interests, 
and Imperial Chemical (Pharmaceuticals) Ltd.—I.C.(P) for 
short—which directs the marketing and development of the 


drugs, medicinal chemicals and veterinary products now made . 


by 1.C.I. 


12,000 Products 


These Divisions make some 12,000 different products 
ranging from heavy chemicals, fertilisers, explosives, paints 
and non-ferrous metals to medicinal drugs and slide-fasteners. 
It is impossible in this article to give a comprehensive list 


of products but some of the more startling facts about pro- 
duction deserve mention. ICI Alkali Division today produces 
one-seventh of the world’s annual consumption of alkalies, 
among them soda ash, caustic soda, bicarbonate of soda, soda 
crystals and sodium silicate. The Billingham Division operates 
the largest chemical works in the British Empire. Over one 
and three-quarter million tons of some 50-60 different products 
leave the factory yearly to serve agriculture and industry 
everywhere. Its most spectacular expansion of recent years 
is the great hydrogenation plant -opened in 1935 for the 
production of upwards of 100,000 tons of petrol annually. 
The laboratories of Dyestuffs Division have been responsible 
for three of the five greatest discoveries of the years between 
the wars. These are Monastral Blue, the fastest and most 
brilliant of all blue pigments; Caledon Jade Green, fastest 
of the green vat dyes; and the famous range of Duranol 
colours, which first made possible the dyeing of acetate rayon 
fabrics. The Hyde factory of the Leathercloth Division is 
the largest single leathercloth production plant in the world, 
while the Metals Division is the greatest producer of non- 
ferrous metals outside the U.S.A. 

Enough has been said to prove that each Division is in a 
sense a separate industrial enterprise with a wide measure of 
autonomy in all that pertains to the effectiveness of the unit: 
commercial policy, research, development, and technology. 
What, then, are the ‘common factors’ which justify their 
being welded into one massive whole? There are two main 
ones. Firstly the Country and the Empire need a strong 
chemical industry. Secondly, there is the technical and eco- 
nomic interdependence of one Division upon another. Not 
only are they linked by their reliance on the same set of raw 
materials, but the finished product of one Division is frequently 
the raw material of another. For example, ammonium salts 
from the Billingham Division go to the Nobel Division for 


manufacture into blasting explosives. These explosives go 


to the Line Division for use in quarrying limestone, part 
of which is taken by the Alkali Division for soda manufac- 
ture, and part burned to lime for the General Chemicals 
Division, which turns it into bleaching powder. The chemist’s 
ability to ring endless changes on the five indigenous raw 
materials—coal, air, salt, limestone and water—is the secret 
of the great range and versatility of Britain’s chemical in- 
dustry to-day. 

Technical Service 


Though many I.C.A. products are exchanged between 
Divisions, most of the concern’s great output goes to outside 
consumers. Almost every industry has need of some I.C.I. 
products. To ensure that close contact is kept with the 
practical needs of industry, each Division maintains a Tech- 
nical Service Department to work in conjunction with the 
Sales Department. A service of this kind is particularly 
necessary with materials like dyestuffs and paints, because of 
the complicated techniques involved in their application. The 
Dyestuffs Division maintains four service departments, each 
adapted to the industries with which it is concerned. Biggest 
is the dyehouse, which acts as a general consultant to all in- 
dustries using dyestuffs and pigments. Others are the rubber 
department, serving that industry on matters relating to 
chemical agents and synthetic rubber; the resins department, 
covering all trades that employ synthetic resins for surface- 
coating materials; and the miscellaneous chemicals depart- 
ment. Again, the Nobel Division supplies not only explosives 
to do many jobs but also all the accessories needed, such as 
safety fuse and detonators. This necessitates a highly trained 


technical service department to advise on safe and efficient 
use. 


Research and Development 


More than any other, the chemical industry depends on 
research and development work for its continued prosperity. 
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Research is the main source from which it draws knowledge 
of new products and of efficient processes for making them, 
while development enables it to decide on their best. and most 
effective uses. I.C.I’s expenditure under these heads amounts 
to about £5,500,000 annually, of which some £3,500,000 
is spent on research. Most of the actual experimental work 
is done by the Division. They have their own laboratories 
under the control] of a Division Research Director or Research 
Manager. Each of the larger Divisions employs a hundred 
or more qualified research staff, with several hundred assis- 
tants. All L.C.I. research is co-ordinated at Head Office by 
a central Research Department under the LC.I. Research 
Director. 


Division research can be classified under five headings: 
basic research into the fundamental laws of nature; applica- 
tion of fundamental knowledge to improvement of existing 
processes; discovery of entirely new and improved processes 
for existing products; discovery of new products of value to 
industry, and devising effective processes for making them; 
and, finally, research to assist customers in the use of LC.I. 
products, which forms the link between the main research 
programme and the development and technical service sup- 
porting the company’s selling organisation. 


I.C.I. has long realised that the efficiency of its Divisions 
research organisation depends on maintaining a steady flow 
of new fundamental knowledge which can be picked up’ by 
the Division research laboratories and applied to industrial 
ends. It has therefore been the policy of the company to 
encourage fundamental research in its own laboratories, in 
the universities and, in fact, wherever facilities can be pro- 
vided for it. University chemical departments receive from 
the company grants of money for ‘purchase of chemicals and 
apparatus for research purposes, worth £25,000 per annum. 


So far as its own laboratories are concerned, I.C.I. en- 
courages the Divisions to carry out fundamental research, but 
the pressure of day-to-day problems makes it difficult for 
them to maintain continuity in such work. An important new 
step has therefore been taken recently by setting up, at 
Welwyn, the Butterwick Research Laboratories, a non- 
divisional establishment for the conduct of fundamental re- 
search of the academic type. 


Development Organisation 


‘Development’ may be defined as the translation of re- 
search into commercial practice. Thus one of the most im- 
portant jobs of the development organisation is to discover 
uses for new products and processes as quickly as they become 
available, and to decide which are sufficiently promising to 
merit further investigation and which should be dropped. It 
is also continually engaged in finding new outlets for existing 
products, and advising on the manifold problems which arise 
as the results of research are put into industria] production. 


The Development Department at Head Office, under the 
Development Director, co-ordinates development work through- 
out I.C.I. and ensures that the accumulated experience of 
the whole is used by individual parts of it. It maintains a 
general survey of the company’s activities so that no important 
field is left uncovered. This safeguards any line likely to be 
of interest to 1.C.I. as a whole from being neglected because 
of its apparent unimportance to any one Division. 


Achievements of I.C.I. Research 


This emphasis on research and development has paid great 
dividends. Co-operation between the Research Department of 
the Leathercloth Division and those of other I.C.I. Divisions 
produced ‘Vynide’, a cloth coated with a new type of plastic, 
polyvinyl chloride. Research in Alkali Division resulted in 
the discovery of a new plastic, polythene, a remarkable in- 
sulating material first manufactured in bulk in 1939, in time 


to assist in the development of radar. ‘Paludrino’, the power- 
ful I1.C.I. anti-malarial drug, is playing an important part in 
checking the ravages of this disease. ‘Gammexane’, an in- 
secticide of remarkable scope and power, was discovered by 
the General Chemicals Division. It is now helping in the 
war against insect pests and has achieved notable success 
against the mosquito and the locust. 


1.C.I. and Textiles 


The chemical industry’s developments in the textile field 
are of the greatest interest in Britain today. I.C.I.’s con- 
tributions here are ‘Ardil’, and “Terylene’. ‘Ardil’ was dis- 
covered in the laboratories of the Nobel Division, by chemists 
whose interest in cellulose led them on to consider proteins, 
another important component of vegetation. ‘Ardil’ is, in fact, 
made from the protein of groundnuts. “Terylene” is an 
entirely synthetic fibre, discovered in the laboratories of the 
Calico Printers Association, and is being developed by the 
Plastics Division. ‘Ardil’ is in production, at a plant in Dum- 
fries, and 10,000 tons is the target for 1952. As yet ‘Tery- 
lene’ is being made only on a pilot plant in Lancashire, but 
work has ‘started on a plant for its manufacture at the rate 
of 5,000 tons a year at Wilton, I-C.I.’s site in Yorkshire. 


Wilton Works 


The story of Wilton is another example of the enter- 
prising outlook of the British Chemical industry. In 1943, 
senior officials of the Alkali, Billingham, Dyestuffs and General 
Chemicals Division met to discuss where further manufacturing 
capacity should be placed for new and existing I.C.I. chemical 
products. The products considered at this stage were those 
based on salt, ammonia and hydrogen. The idea of an en- 
tirely new composite works took hold, and in 1946 the Wilton 
site was acquired. The boards of several Divisions have de- 
cided to erect, at Wilton, plants for the production of various 
products, among them ‘Perspex’, polythene, chlorine and 
‘Terylene’. An oil-cracking plant has also been set up. The 
first stage at Wilton consists of the erection of ten manu- 
facturing plants belonging to five of the Company’s Divisions 
with all the main and subsidiary services they require. Al- 
ready there are in operation plants and services to the value 
of £15 million. Progress continues, to the benefit of I.C.I. 
and those it serves. 


1.C.1.’s Recent Activities 


Development at Wilton will increase the scope of the 
chemical] industry. But even now the industry can withstand 
sudden shocks. Early in 1951 the United States announced 
a drastic reduction of Sulphur exports. The bulk of sulphuric 
acid production in Great Britain used sulphur as its basic raw 
material. But I.C.I. at their Billingham plant have used an- 

~hydrite for years, and this is an indigenous raw material. 

During 1951 I.C.J. played a leading part, with other large 
users of the acid, in forming the United Sulphuric Acid Cor- 
poration to build another plant to use the anhydrite process. 
Meanwhile, the plant at Billingham is being extended to 
almost double its output. 


A further testimony to the activity and value of I.C.I. 
can be given by noting some lines on which research and 
development proceeded in 1950. Alkylamines were produced 
on a pioneer plant, as was polymethyl alpha-chloracrylate, a 
new gilass-clear plastic, which is an improvement in some 
respects on ‘Perspex’. Substantial progress was made in 
devising new and improved methods for the manufacture of 
paints and their intermediates. An intravenous veterinary 
anaesthetic, ‘Anavenol’ K, was used successfully in operations 
on cattle, horses and even camels. 


Engineers were provided with a new anti-foaming agent 
for use in locomotive boilers. Metals Division opened a 
special laboratory, a creep-testing station, for the determina- 
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tion of the strength of metals at high temperatures. ‘Alka- 
thene’ film was put to new.uses in the car industry. Doctors 
found the I.C.I. drug, ‘Avlosulton’, useful in the treatment of 
leprosy, while farmers welcomed ‘Tuberite’ which is highly 
effective in preventing stored potatoes from sprouting. Field 
trials were carried out with nitro-phosphate fertilisers. 


1.C.1. Overseas 


1.C.I.’s gross income in 1950 was £225 million, an increase 
of £48 million on the previous year. Of special importance 
to the British economy are the company’s exports which have 


increased annually since the war and amounted in 1951 to 
£57% million. 


As the company’s name implies, the promotion of trade 
interests within the British Empire was from the outset a 
special objective or those who founded it. IC.l. today has 
major manufacturing interests in eleven overseas countries, 
smaller production units in four others and selling companies 
in all these countries and twenty more. In addition, I.C.I. 
has agents for its 12,000 products in almost every other 
country in the world, except Russia and some of her satellites. 
LC.I. inherited the overseas organisations of the 4 main 
parties to the merger, and has developed them in face of 
powerful competition. Chemicals are not the easiest products 
to sell. Their acceptance-value depends, to a marked degree, 
on the reputation of the producing firm and also on the 
quality of the after-sales technical services which it offers 


to its customers, especially in backward countries. I.C.1. 
stands high in both these respects. 


I.C.J. has associated or subsidiary companies in all the 
main countries of the Western Pacific. In Australia, Imperial 
Chemical Industries of Australia and New Zealand, besides 
acting as I.C.I.’s selling agents, are well established in the 
field of chemical manufacture. This company was incorporated 
in 1928 and took over existing factories for the manufacture 
of explosives and heavy chemicals. A new factory for the 
manufacture of alkalis by the ammonia soda process came 
into production shortly before the war. During and since 
the war its manufacturing interests have been greatly ex- 
panded and diversified and consideration is continually being 
given to further developments to meet the ever-increasing 
demand of Australia’s rapidly growing industry. There is a 
substantial outside shareholding by local interests but I.C.I. 
retains the majority of the Ordinary share capital. A mer- 
chanting subsidiary of I.C.1.A.N.Z. in New Zealand, as well 
as selling products imported from Great Britain and Aus- 
tralia, operates a small factory making “Lightning’’ fasteners. 

I1.C.I. (China) developed from the fine selling organisa- 
tion built up by Brunner, Mond & Co. They are agents for all 


F.C.I. products as well as for several other well known manufac- in this transformation. 


tures in various parts of the world. The Company has a good 
technical service to assist customers when required. 


In Malaya, I.C.I. (Malaya) has assisted greatly in the 
development of the rubber industry. Experiments, carried 
out in conjunction with other companies, showed that dress- 
ing with sulphate of ammonia would benefit rubber trees, 
and led to a rapid extension of the use of this fertilizer. 
To-day, in addition to fertilizers, there is a market for weed- 
killers and fungicides on the rubber estates, which also buy 
formic acid to coagulate liquid rubber latex into solid form. 
An increasing proportion of the output of rubber latex is 
preserved in its liquid form by treatment with anhydrous 


ammonia, an application which was popularised by I.C.I. 
(Malaya). 


1.C.l. (Japan) is a selling organisation with offices in 
Tokyo and Kobe for developing sales of LC.I. products and 
other firms for whom they are agents. 


I.C.I. (Export) Ltd. have offices in various parts of 
Indonesia to handle a large range of chemical products re- 


quired by industry and agriculture for the development of 
the country. 


LC.l. has invested in its overseas manufacturing and 
selling companies more than £33 million. All the manufac- 
turing companies have technical agreements which give them 
the’ right to IC.I. processes and patents. I.C.l. employs 
nationals of the countries in which its overseas companies 
operate, and these nationals play an important, and often 
a dominating, part in management. Furthermore, the in- 
vestment of local capital in many I.C.I. overseas companies 
has given the country concerned a stake in the ownership. 
These organisations, together with the parent company, con- 
stitute an economic asset of great importance, not only to 
Great Britain, but to the Commonwealth and the Colonial 
Empire. 


Assets Revalued 


In the field of finance, I.C.I. is as progressive as it is in 
production. In 1950, the Company revalued its assets in the 
manufacturing Divisions. This was done in order to align 
replacement costs with present-day prices. This has meant 
calculating what these costs would be, and estimating the 
present lives of all existing plants. I.C.I. is the first great 
company to take this important financial step. 


The strength and efficiency of I.C.I. today are a credit 
to the vision of the founders, The chemical industry, from 
being one of the weak links in Britain’s industrial chain, has 
become one of the strongest. I.C.I. has played a great part 


THE PRESENT POSITION IN AUSTRALIA 


In the closing months of 1951, the atmosphere of business 
hesitancy, which had appeared towards the end of the third 
quarter of the year, became more pronounced. Buoyant con- 
ditions, which had prevailed for so long, faltered and were 


replaced by a lower level of. activity in some sections of 
business. 


This change in the business outlook is due not to any 
simple set of conditions, but rather to developments which 
had been taking place over a period and culminated in a eom- 
bination of circumstances which reacted upon one another to 
cause a sudden marked change in the climate of business 
affairs. Perhaps the most important factor in bringing about 
a fuller realisation of changing conditions was the Budget 
having the curbing of inflation as its main objective. The 


most important provisions of the Budget from the point of 
view of business activity were increased direct taxation on 
incomes of both persons and companies, sharp increases in 
sales tax aimed at imposing the heaviest burdens on what 
was considered to be less essential expenditure, and the con- 
scious endeavour to achieve a Budget surplus with the object 
of drawing off over £100 million of spending power from the 
public. 


The Budget 


Although some of these provisions were long term in 
their effect, particularly the Budget surplus, others were 
both drastic and immediate, particularly the heavier sales tax 
imposts. The rise in taxation on incomes of individuals and 
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companies had an immediate psychological impact. It was sup- 
ported by the knowledge that provisional tax on many individual 
taxpayers would be considerably higher this year, accompanied 
by the decision that the pay-as-you-earn system would be 
extended to include companies. Heavier provisions for taxa- 
tion in company accounts published since the introduction 


of the Budget, bear eloquent testimony to the efficacy of this 
budget measure. 


The deflationary provisions of the Budget have been ac- 
companied by more drastic credit control. In the first half 
of 1951, applications to increase capital under Capital Issues 
Control was more or less a formality. Since August, how- 
ever, this system had been replaced by a return to a full super- 
vision over new capital issues, and experience suggested that 
the authorities were refusing to sanction a high proportion 
of applications to raise new capital, including, in particular, 
those for purposes of hire purchase finance. The central 
bank’s advance control policy, under which the trading banks 
have been operating during the war and post-war periods, 
continues to apply, and is strongly supported by the central 
bank’s control over trading banks’ cash. This operates through 


- the Special Account system which, under the provisions of 


the 1945 Banking Act, requires the trading banks to pay a 
high proportion of their investible funds into a Specie De- 
posit Account at the central bank. 


Trade Balance 


In the current trade year there has been a heavy flow 
of imports, which totalled £A367 million in the four months 


up to the end of October. At the same time, export proceeds 
were somewhat lower than last year with the result that 


there was an excess of imports amounting to £A164 million - 


during this period. Broadly speaking, experience in past 
years has been that a favourable export season is followed 
by a heavy flow of imports. With such an outstandingly 
favourable export season last year, imports during the pre- 
sent financial year could be expected to reach an abnormally 
high level. However, there has been a combination of fac- 
tors contributing to the unusually high rate of importation. 


A greatly increased tonnage of shipping became available 
for the Australian trade and goods were imported at a much 
more rapid rate than had been anticipated. In addition, 
marked buyer resistance had appeared, particulanly for tex- 
tiles, in other countries of the world. As a result, many 
orders were delivered to Australia considerably earlier than 
previous experience had indicated would be the case. 


These circumstances gave rise to an accumulation of 
deliveries which caused goods to reach importers, wholesalers 
and retailers in a much heavier volume than had been ex- 
pected and large stocks were built up. 


Rapid deliveries during the period have been accompanied 
by the appearance of buyers’ resistance in Australia, similar 
to that which had already occurred in oversea countries, notably 
the United Kingdom and Canada. It is not easy to assess 
the relative importance of factors contributing to this buyers’ 
resistance. No simple explanation can satisfactorily explain 
the development. It can probably be attributed to a number 
of factors including the increasing pressure on credit re- 
sources with rising interest rates, as well as constantly rising 
costs of essential items in the family budget, which are mak- 
ing an increasingly heavy demand on current incomes and 
reducing the margin available for less essential spending. 
In the background there has been the knowledge that com- 
modity prices have fallen, notably wool, and the expectation 
that prices of consumer goods, particularly in the textile range, 


may be reduced following the decline in the cost of raw 
materials. 


The fall in the price of wool has had wider repercussions. 


than among the textile purchases of the buying public. The 


spending of wool proceeds spreading through the whole com- 
munity has its influence upon a broad cross section of trade 
and industry in Australia. Wool prices during the current 
season, after opening considerably below the closing prices of 
last season, rose spectacularly in October and have since settled 
down, until at the end of November, they were 40% below 
prices ruling at the same period of the preceding year. 


Reduced Spending 


It has been generally assumed that prices during the cur- 
rent season are likely to be considerably lower overall than 
the record prices of last season, and that total proceeds will 
be correspondingly less. On top of this has been the cancella- 
tion of the averaging system for the incomes of larger pri- 
mary producers and the knowledge that provisional tax in 
the current year will be based on the high returns of last 
season. As a result, many graziers are anticipating heavy 
imposts and are trimming their current expenditure ac- 
cordingly. 


The short term outlook is confused by the sudden ac- 
cumulation of forces which, with such rapidity, have caused 
a marked alteration in the business tempo of Australia. It 
is particularly important that these immediate difficulties 
should not be allowed to obscure the longer term outlook. 


Export proceeds always tend to be low in the first few 
months of the financial year because export shipments are 
light between the seasons. The balance of trade in this 
period thus cannot be taken as indicative of the course of 
oversea trade throughout the whole year. This consideration 
can be applied with particular force to the current trading 
period. For not only have exports been at their seasonal low 
ebb, but also there have been so many fortuitous circum- 
stances tending to increase imports. It seems reasonable 
to assume that imports in the coming months of the current 
financial year will be lower than during the period under re- 
view. Capacity to expedite deliveries of goods under orders 
placed earlier cannot continue indefinitely, and, on top of this, 
a falling off in orders can be expected, in view of the heavy 
accumulation of stocks at present on traders’ shelves. It 
thus seems to be a reasonable expectation that in later months 
of the current financial year volume and value of imports 
will taper off considerably. 


In addition, there are underlying forces of a fundamental 
long-term nature which are likely to assert themselves to off- 
set, in large measure, the forces which have been operating 
to cause the recent uncertainty in trading conditions. 


In spite of the scaling down of government and semi- 
government works expenditure, Australian public works pro- 
jects will constitute a formidable expansionary force to some 
extent counterbalancing the deflationary effects of lower wool 
prices and a heavily adverse trade balance. 


The development of rearmament programmes in the 
western world, if strongly pursued, seems likely to be in- 
creasingly important in reducing the availability of goods for 
export from oversea sources of production. 


At the same time, it is important that existing difficulties 
should not be viewed with complacency. It is highly desir- 
able to curb inflation in the immediate and long-term interests 
of the economy, particularly with the objective of concen- 
trating resources on basic industries. A rigid application of 
overall fiscal controls can be dangerous in that they fall in- 
discriminately on all sections of business. Such a system of 
controls could prejudice the development of essential business 
along with what might be regarded as less essential. 

Australia’s present reserves of London funds are large, 
and, although the drain on them has been heavy in recent 
months, there is as yet no justification for stringent measures 
which might seriously affect Australia’s industrial strength. 
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Reserves are accumulated in good periods to tide over more 
difficult periods, and the use of accumulated oversea funds 
for this purpose should be regarded as their proper function. 


Need for Flexibility 


Of paramount importance at the present time is that 
credit controls designed to curb inflationary forces should 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN 


be applied, not rigidly, but with sufficient elasticity to enable 
them to be varied according to the requirements of changing 
business conditions. Given clear thinking and prompt action 
in modifying controls, immediate difficulties in the Australian 
economy can be overcome. In these circumstances the present 
somewhat salutary experience could prove a means of bringing 
the Australian economy rapidly on to a more firm basis. 


INDIA 


From Our Indian Correspondent 


In common with the rest of the world, the Indian com- 
modity markets have turned lower during the past one month. 
The stringent money rates have rendered speculative buying 
costlier and this, together with consumer strike, has been 
exerting a bearish influence on the prices. The Government 
is apparently convinced that this is not a temporary pheno- 
menon and is in a mood to shift the emphasis from ensuring a 
larger supply of goods for the domestic market to export 
promotion. 


The first proof of this change was provided last week 


by the official announcement reducing the export duty on 
hessian from Rs. 1500 per ton to Rs. 750. The decision is a 


sequel to the inability of the Indian jute industry to compete — 


with continental manufacturers who are undercutting Indian 
hessian by approximately Rs. 300 per ton. Since the begin- 
ning of December the longer working hours have pushed up 
the output and with the falling demand from abroad the 
unsold stocks are mounting up. 


The repercussions of this development are far-reaching. 
Already the manufacturers are not in a mood to increase 
production owing to the fall in profit margin and the lack 
of their interest in buying raw jute-has depressed the price 
of raw jute by about 30 per cent. during the past six weeks. 
Since the jute grower will soon have to decide whether he 
should sow jute next season the maintenance of the jute 
price has become highly essential. 


These developments have forced the Government’s hands 
and the export duty on hessian has been halved. The an- 
nouncement has created a good impression on the U.S. and 
it is believed that the enquiry for Indian hessian will broaden 
in the immediate future. At the same time, this will have 
a steadying effect on the raw jute market and consequently 
the jute crop for the next season will be of the same size 
as it is for this season, namely, 46 lakh bales. It is, however, 
suggested that the industry cannot increase the production 
of hessian unless it is freed from export regulations. A de- 


cision on this issue is likely to be taken in the immediate 
future. 


‘Exports of Indian cloth have received a setback in Aus- 
tralia and Burma. This, as well as the British move to re- 
strict imports of foreign cloth, has called for revision of 
Government’s policy. The Government has already completed 
arrangements for importing 16 lakh bales of cotton during the 
current season. Since supplies of raw material are fairly 
in excess of the potential need, it is hoped that India will be 
able to raise her production. of cotton yarn and cloth above 
last year’s output which totalled respectively 1,304 million lbs. 
and 4,080 million yards as against 1,174 million lbs. and 3,665 
million yards in 1950. Since the domesti¢ market is not in 
& position to absorb the whole of the increase, it necessarily 
follows that India will. have to export more. For this pur- 
pose, New Delhi has been advised by the trade to reduce the 
export duty and revise the excise duty on cloth. 


The Government is seriously worried about the slump in 
oils and oilseeds. In order to give temporary relief, the 


export quota for groundnuts has been raised but it is hoped 
that the reduction in the export duty will be unnecessary in 
view of the demand for the commodity payable in soft cur- 
rencies. Hints from London that the next budget will abolish 
the subsidy for tea in the United Kingdom are likely to force 
the hands of the Government of India in view of a good crop 
difficult to be marketed. Tea prices are sagging and the 
devaluation of the Indonesian rupiah has depressed the senti- 
ment further. These trends in the face of a growing shortage 
of food which alone attracts plantation labour and increased 
burdens imposed on the tea industry under new labour legis- 
lation have created a situation whereunder the present level 
of the export duty is untenable. 


The Finance Minister’s statement in Parliament on the 
Indo-British Agreement over sterling balances has created a 
good impression about the bona fides of the Tory Government. 
Though the Agreement reiterates the understanding reached 
last year with Mr. Attlee’s party, the fact that Tories, 
hitherto unsympathetic towards India’s claims have confirmed 
it, is considered significant. Broadly, it provides for £340 
million to be kept intact as currency reserves, and the 
balance to be spent over the next six years. This means that 
India will be able to supplement her current earnings by about 
£35 million a year. 


Considering the import programme, this source is 
utterly inadequate. Though the balance of payments position 
for 1951 is not officially known, unofficial sources place the 
deficit at around Rs. 50 crores on current account. With an 
annual expenditure of about Rs. 300 crores on developmental 
plans in the public sector and the need to continye the import 
of food at the rate of Rs. 100 crores a year, the gap between 
foreign earnings and spendings is expected to widen. Again, 
some of the important industrial schemes have been held in 
abeyance pending a clearer view of the size of foreign aid. 


From this point, the present tour of the World Bank 
Mission headed by its President, Mr. Eugene Black, is of 
considerable significance. Negotiations are mainly for financ- 


ing the rehabilitation programme of the nearly 48,000-mile . 


long railways, expanding the capacity of the shipbuilding 


yard and ensuring a higher output of steel and pig iron. If 


by chance the World Bank promises to be liberal, India would 
like to have further finance for producing more fertilisers. 


The final decision is expected to be taken by Mr. Black before 


he leaves this country next week. 


The development of Nicobar and Andaman islands is 
contemplated by the Government with a view to exploiting 
their forest resources. An expedition to survey the topography 
and forest resources of Nicobar island wil] shortly leave 
India. Though very little is known about-its forest wealth, 
the north Andamans has served as a valuable guide. Govern- 
ment also proposes to build a dry dock in the Andamans for 
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repairing marinecraft which are taken at present to Calcutta 


for repairs. 


Though the U.S. private enterprise has so far taken little 
interest in the industrial development of this country, a change 
in its approach is now discernible. A British and an American 
company propose to invest Rs. 40 lakhs in a glass concern 
for manufacturing safety and plate glass and in another one 
manufacturing pumps. Messrs. Pilkington Glass-Works 
(British) and Johnstone Pump Co., (American) have sought 
the permission of the Government to float the joint-stock 
companies in India. It is learnt that both the companies have 
received the sanction as well as import facilities. The first 
dyestuff and pharmaceutical factory started in partnership 
with the American Cyanamid Company will go into production 
next month. The concern intends to manufacture about 25 
dyestuffs required, mainly by textile and paper industries and 
will thus save India a drain of $500,000 a year. 


Indian shipping has been making good progress thanks 
to the direct interest taken by Government in its develop- 
ment. Prior to the war, there were nine Indian shipping com- 
panies with a total fleet of 51 ships of an aggregate tonnage 
of about 125,000 g.rt. During the war, however, 19 of them 
were lost and two had to be scrapped, leaving a tonnage of 
75,000 g.r.t. at the end of the war. It was at this stage 
that the Government of India announced a “dynamic” shipping 
policy, which induced private investors to put over Rs. 20 
crores in the hazardous industry. The country has at present 
23 Indian shipping companies with a tonnage of 390,707 tons. 
It is also significant that over half the number of ships 


representing four-fifths of the tonnage is owned by three 
companies. Out of the total, 217,202 g.r.t. is engaged in the 
coastal trade and only 24 ships are carrying the overseas: 
trade of India. 

The question ef future developments is being tackled on 
two fronts. Firstly, Government has acquired the only ship- 
building yard in the country and proposes to expand its capa- 
city. Secondly, it is considering proposals for loaning a 
substantial portion of the capital to buy ships at a reduced 
rate of interest. This plan is based on two considerations. 
The reservation of the coastal trade necessitates an addition 
of 30 ships for maintaining India’s position in the adjacent 
trades and fulfilling its obligation in the coastal trade. More- 
over, the present commitments of Indian shipping companies 
in the. overseas trade can be fulfilled if at least 12 more 
Ships are acquired. From a long-term point, India’s import 
trade in food alone will involve a movement of about 5 million 
tons. This costs an annual expenditure of Rs. 15 crores. 
Taking other imports into account, the bill will come to 
about Rs. 35 crores. a year. What Government, therefore, 
proposes is only to incur an expenditure equivalent to an an- 
nual interest on this outlay. 


* 


On February 24, the Prime Minister inaugurated the Em- 
ployees’ State Insurance scheme which will be the first of its 
kind in South-East Asia. The scheme was chalked out three 
years ago and the delay in its implementation has evaporated 
the workers’ enthusiasm. The scheme will be initiated in 
Cawnpore and Delhi where the insured workers would be about 
1% lakhs. Within the next two years, the authorities, how- 
ever, hope to cover as many as 2% million factory workers. 


REVIEW OF TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN POST-WAR HONGKONG 


By Amicus Curiae 


It was not until the introduction of the Trade Unions 
and Trade Disputes Ordinance in March of 1948 that the 
trade union movement in the Colony began to receive official 
recognition and legal protection. For the first time in the 
history of Hongkong’s labour legislation an Ordinance was 
passed to set out in clear terms the legal status, functions 
and rights of labour organisations, and to give advice on the 
proper form of action workers should take to protect their 
interests in the event of a labour dispute. Before that, 
labour organisations in the Colony were registered with the 
Secretariat for Chinese Affairs as associations or guilds and 
not, as the present legislation entails, with the -Labour 
Office as Trade Unions. In those days relations between 
labour and management were regulated by the Masters 
and Servants Ordinance of 1902 and trade unions were known 
as guilds which were organised by the workers more as a 
rendezvous for social gathering and entertainment than as 
an instrument for the betterment of their terms of employ- 
ment. The only thing ever done by the guilds to further 
the interests of their members was the establishment of a 
benevolent fund, a primitive form of Widow and Orphans 
Fund, whereby in the event of the death of a member who 
had subscribed to it, his dependents would receive a funeral 
grant from the Fund. Another peculiar aspect of the guild 
organisation in those days was that workers were most un- 
willing to serve as office bearers for fear of victimisation and 
those who agreed to accept office did so only for personal 
consideration. Indeed they regarded the holding of office 


in a club or an association as leading to business success in 
the future. 


Under the new Ordinance, trade unions are enjoying cer- 
tain rights but are expected at the same time to observe a 
set of obligations. In the matter of rights, they are accepted 
as a representative body of the workers to negotiate with 
the employer on all problems relating to employment con- 
ditions. They are permitted to call a strike of the workers 
in support of their demand in labour disputes. After a strike 
has been called they are further permitted to organise picket 
squads to stop non-union workers from returning to work, or 
new entrants from being taken on by the employer to replace 
the striking workers. If they wish and with the consent 
of the employer, they can submit their dispute to Arbitra- 
tion. Their office bearers no longer fear victimisation by 
the employer, as was the case in the pre-war days. As regards 
obligations, workers are expected to behave in a responsible 
manner, to keep proper accounts of revenue and expenditure, 
to follow the proper course of action as provided under the 
Ordinance in the event of a labour dispute, and to use no 
violence or intimidation against non-union workers or new 
entrants who might wish to be taken on by the employer 
during the strike. Above all, they are not allowed to come 
under the control of any foreign body outside the Colony 
or to serve as instrument for the promotion of political 


ideologies. 


Introduction of the new Ordinance should have paved 
the way for the development of trade unionism in the Colony 


f 
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on sound lines and to the benefit of. both the employer and 
the employed. The unfortunate fact is that because. of its 
geographical proximity to, China, Hongkong also comes under 


the influence of political upheavals-on the Chinese Mainland. 
For this reason, trade union moyement in, post-war Hong- . 


kong has never been pure in the orthodox sense but is asso- 


ciated with outside influence in one way. or the. other. . Such . 


state of affairs is of course deplorable but it is understandable 
if one takes into consideration the fact that in pre-war days 
Hongkong was mainly a port and the majority of the local 
population were engaged in import and export trade. Industry 
was at its infancy and the industrial population was not 
properly organised. Besides, trade union movement was not 


officially encouraged in those days, and its organisers were - 


kept under watchful eyes. There were two strikes in the 
Colony, one in 1922 and another 1925, but both were started 
with outside help and the local workers only played a’ sup- 
porting role, 


For reasons described above, it is not ealiitiines that of 
the 300 odd trade unions registered with the Labour Office 
up to Feb. 1952, practically all of them come under the con- 
trol, directly or indirectly, of one of the two central labour 
unions—the Leftist Federation of Trade Unions and the KMT- 
controlled Trade Union Council. 
Unions controls a lesser number of member unions but a 
greater number of workers the majority of whom are em- 
ployed in the utility companies and manufacturing trades. 
It claims to represent 100,000 workers in the Colony and 
is in close touch with the All-China Federation of Trade 
Unions in Peking through the medium of the Kwangtung 
Provincial Labour Union in Canton. On the other hand the 
Trades Union Council has a larger number of member unions 
but controls a lesser number of workers. It is affiliated to 
the China Labour Federatién of the Nationalist Authori 
in Taiwan and has recently ote lishéd close contact with t 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions which was 
formed in London in 1949 as a post-war Right-wing offshoot 
of the pre-war Left-wing World Federation of Trade Unions. 


During the first few years of the reoccupation, the Trades 
Union Council enjoyed much popularity and great prestige. 
However, with the coming to power of the Peking Govt, the 
T.U.C. bowed out of the limelight. and its pre-dominant posi- 
tion was taken over by the Federation of Trade Unions. At 
one time’ the T.U.C. nearly ceased operations ‘and many of 
its member unions came oVer to the F.T.U. “to follow the 
trend of events.” With, the dramatic change, in the Far 
Eastern ‘situation brought. ‘about. by the Korean War the 
process was réversed, and the F.T. ty has lost some. of its in- 
fluence. Many of its members who were scared by its out- 
spoken support of the party in power in China preferred to 


stay out of politics and. their. attitude towards the F.T.U. 


gradually cooled down, Recently, there is a “free” labour 
movement in the Colony and ‘a number of such free labour 
_ unions have been formed to challenge the leadership of those 
already existing in the same trade, In some respects, this 
free labour movement can be interpreted as a. resurging to 
power of the T:U.C. although the latter has been. rata 
silent about the matter. 

According to statistics of the Labour Office, there were 
1,383 registered factories and workshops in the Colony up 
to the end of March 1950, with a total labour force of 89,512. 
As employment in certain industries, particularly ship-building, 
is subject to fluctuation, it can be assumed that the indus- 
trial population of the Colony is around 100,000. There were 


The Federation’ of Trade 


March 6 
13 strikes in the year 1948-1949, involving 2,450 men and re- 
sulting in 79,145 man-days lost. In the year 1949-1950, there 
were 12 strikes in which 7,241 men were involved and 182,405 
man-days lost. Besides there was an average of 400 labour 
disputes in each of the two years, which were settled without 
resorting to strike action. On the surface, these figures 
make very dismal reading but when one thinks of the frte- 
quency and magnitude of strike action in France and Eng- 
land, one will readily admit that after all the labour situation 
in the Colony is quite calm. Nevertheless, it could have been 
made more calm by the joint efforts of the management and 
the workers. Some of the disputes were started on very 
trivial grounds and could have been amicably settled without 
resorting to strike action if there had been an effective ma- 


_chinery for joint consultation and if the employer and the 
employed had displayed a higher degree of goodwill towards 


each other. For instance, there: was a case in which the 
employer attempted to impose a set of unnecessarily harsh 
terms on his workers but’ immediately withdrew the new 
terms when the workers called a strike. In another case, the 
workers called a strike because the employer had dismissed, 
without sound reasons, the workers’ representatives in the 
course of a labour dispute. In these two cases, the employers 
had come from other lands and were apparently either against 
the idea of trade unionism or ignorant of the laws of the 
Colony. On the other hand, there was a case in which the 
workers took strike action when the management refused 
to take back a worker who had been dismissed for gambling 
on duty. There was another case in which a strike was 
called when the management laid off a number of men on 
redundancy. In these two cases, the workers had apparently 
not realised the fact that trade union membership did not 
immunize them from coming under disciplinary action of the 
management and that under the law of Hongkong, an em- 
ployer could pay off a man or a man could resign from the 


» company by giving either one month’s notice or one month's 
_wages in lieu of notice to the other party. 


The majority of labour disputes were caused in the past 
by economic reasons, the employee asking for wage increase 
and the. employer refusing to pay. Upon this matter both 
the employer and the employed had their own story to tell. 
The employees contended that in view of steady increase in 
living costs, they had to ask for more wages if they did not 
want their already low living standard to sink lower.. On the 
other hand the employers argued that if they paid, it would 
increase the cost of production and would make their pro- 
ducts less competitive with those of other lands. Both argu- 
ments are, of course, very sound. 


Trade unionism is desirable in this modern age of indus- 
trial development and if it operates on sound lines it will 
be of benefit not only to the workers but to the employers 
as well. ._The usefulness of a responsible trade union lies in 
that it provides a machinery for joint consultation between 
the employer and the employed, thereby reducing the chance 
of misunderstanding and making the settlement of labour 
disputes easier. Its success, however, depends on the good- 
will of the two parties. The employers should strive to have 
the welfare of the workers always at heart and regard them 
as joint partners in the interest of the firm. They must not 
treat the unionists as potential trouble makers or adopt a 
hostile attitude towards them. On the other hand, the union- 
ists must behave in a responsible manner, follow the proper 
course of action as provided by law, give priority to the 


betterment of the terms of employment for their fellow 
It does not. 


workers over and above other considerations. 
mean, of course, that trade unionists are not entitled. to 
holding a political belief. but as trade unions, their primary 
concern must be the improvement. of. the welfare of the 
workers. 
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THE RICE PROBLEM IN KWANGTUNG 


By Lee. Bing 


Ever since the Chinese New Year (Jan. 27th) the price 
of rice within the province of Kwangtung has steadily risen, 
step by step, and it is still rising. It is the first time since 
“Liberation” that the increase has been so glaringly notice- 
able. ‘Compared to the earlier part of January, the wholesale 
price per picul has increased by JMP 20,000 equivalent to 
Hongkong $5.80. For retail, each picul has increased JMP 
24,000 equivalent to Hongkong $6.30. The reason given by 
the Rice Depot of the Canton People’s Government is because 
it is now between harvest and planting seasons. But the 
explanation is a weak one. 


This situation has caused much concern among the 
Kwangtung people who are buying abnormal quantities of 
rice with all the money they can muster, which in turn has 
now brought about a blackmarket. From February Ist to 
date, rice prices have shown a conspicuous increase, especially 
at Hoi-How, Tsamkong, Swatow, Meihsien, Kongmoon, Hing- 
Ning, San-Fo (Hoi-Ping, Toi-Shan, Changsha). At that time 
(Feb. 1st to Feb. 10th) the following are the Government 
official prices:— 


Official price Market price 


An increase took place on Feb. 11th and remained steady till Feb. 20th 
as follows :— 


The above prices are for rice of the ordinary quality, 
what is known as the “average’’ rice. The differences in 
prices are considerable. These prices do not cover the finer 
quality of rice which is much higher. The official prices for 
finer quality of rice (Feb. 10th to Feb. 20th) are:— 


Official market 


Rice Merchants are not allowed to sell above these con- 
trolled prices. On an average, the rice merchant does not 
make more than 20% profit which is not sufficient to cover 
taxes and overhead expenses. Therefore, much skullduggery 
exists which has brought about a blackmarket. 


Although the People’s Government continually keeps a 
wary eye on the rice-dealers, still they have found ways and 
means to outwit the government. But that is only true for 
the present, for the government is in the process of formulat- 
ing stricter rules to wipe out this blackmarket. 


As the demand is greater than the supply, it is predicted 
by the rice merchants, that during March, April, May and 
June, before the transfer of substantial quantities of rice 
from other provinces to Kwangtung to save the situation. 
Otherwise, the shortage will cause even the ordinary coarse 
rice to soar to a startling new price of JMP 220,000 per picul. 
These pessimistic predictions are based upon (a) Kwangtung’s 
capacity of the rice production. (b) The quality of rice stocks 
on hand. (c) The present trend of rising prices. 


The scarcity of rice grain in Kwangtung however is not 
news as this province has never been able to produce sufficient 
for its own provincial consumption. 
a shortage is always experienced but the present plight is 


more acute than ever before. The causes may be summarised 
as follows:— (1) The Government’s removal of eight million 
piculs of rice to North. China, ostensibly for soldiers’ ration 
(2) Large quantities removed to Macao in exchange for foreign 
credits and raw materials. (3) Large quantities of rice sent to 
India in exchange for gunny-sacks and rubber. 


Another factor of the shortage is that last autumn the 


harvests were poor due to much destruction of th 

by insects and scarcity of rain. The most vitiable ebbect 
of the situation is that where _in former times the farmers 
produced a small stock for a rainy day and some farmers 
could even send their stocks to Canton to sell in order to 
get a better price, today the farmers have to pay heavy 
taxes with a ‘major part of their harvest and are obliged 
to donate grain for the “Big Guns and Airplane Drives” to 
the “Aid Korea and Resist America” campaign. As there 
are five more months before the next harvest, the farmers 
are now in a quandary where to get money to buy the neces- 
sary seedling, fertilizer and other things that are necessary 
for the farm. Many of them, in order to augment their food 
stocks, are already gathering in from the hills different kinds 
of herbs, roots and barks, especially those who live in the 
Swatow area and the Hoi-Luk-Foong districts. They are 
sad and gloomy over the bleak months to come. 


Ever since “Liberation,” the People’s Government has 
promised to help all farmers in their difficulties and they are 
now waiting for such help to materialise. 
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on sound ra and, to. the benefit of, both the. employer. and 
the employed, The unfortunate fact, is, that because, of. its 
geographical proximity to, Ghina, Hongkong also comes under 
the influence of political upheavals-on the Chinese: Mainland. 
For this reason, trade union moyement, in, post-war Hong- , 
kong has, never been, pure in the, orthodox sense. but.is, asso- 
ciated with outside influence, in. qne way. or the. other. » Such . 
state of affairs is of course deplorable but it is understandable 
if one takes into. consideration the fact that:in pre-war. days 
Hongkong was mainly a port and the majority of the local 


population were engaged in import and export trade. : Industry 


was at its infancy and the industrial population was not 
properly organised. . Besides, trade union movement was not 
officially encouraged in those days; and itS organisers were - 
kept under watchful eyes. There were two strikes in the 
Colony, one in 1922 and another 1925, but both’ were started 
with outside help and the local ‘workers only played a‘ sup- 
porting role, 


For reasons: deacsibed above, it is not easiehinilant that of 
the 300 odd trade unions registered with the Labour Office 
up to Feb. 1952, practically all of them come under the con- 
trol, directly or indirectly, of one of the.two central labour 
unions—the Leftist Federation of Trade Unions and the KMT- 
controlled Trade Union Council. ‘The Federation’ of Trade 
Unions controls a lesser number of member unions but a 
greater number of workers the majority of whom are em- 
ployed in the utility companies and manufacturing trades. 
It claims to represent 100,000 workers in the Colony and 
is in close touch with the ‘All-China Federation of Trade 
Unions in Peking through the medium of the Kwangtung 
Provincial Labour Union in Canton. On the other hand the 
Trades Union Council has a larger number of member unions 
but controls a lesser number of workers. It is affiliated to 


fob dlote corkact de.” 


International Confederation of Free Trade Unions which was 
formed in London in 1949 as a post-war Right-wing offshoot — 
na the pre-war Left-wing World Federation of Trade Unions. 


’ During the first few years of the reoccupation, the Trades 
Union Council enjoyed much popularity and great prestige. 
However, with the coming to power of the Peking Govt), ‘the 
T,U.C. bowed of the limelight. and its pre-dominant: posi- 
tion was taken -over bythe Federation of’ Trade Unions. At 
one tinje’ the’ nearly ceased operations “and ‘many 
its member ‘unjons over to the. F.T.U “to” follow: the 
trend | events. the in the’ Far 
Eastern situation ht. abou the 
process was, réversed,, and the has. of its in- 
fluence... Many of its members, who, were scared by. its. out- 
spoken support of the. party 1 in power. in China preferred to 
stay. out: of, polities, and, their, attitude towards the F.T.U. 
gradually cooled down, Recently, there is a “free” jabour 
movement in the Colony and a number of such free labour 
_ unions have been formed to challenge the leadership of. those 
already existing. in the same trade, In some respects, this 
free labour movement can be interpreted as a. resurging to 
power of the T:U.C. although the latter has been. 
about the matter. 

daabuttlie to statistics of the Labour Office, there were 
1,383 registered factories and workshops in the Colony up 
to the end of March 1950, with a total labour force of 89,512. 
As employment in certain industries, particularly ship-building, 
is subject to fluctuation, it can be assumed that the, indus- 


trial. population of the Colony is around 100,000... There were 


resorting to strike action. 


13 strikes in the year 1948-1949, involving 2,450 men and re- 
sulting in 79,145 man-days lost. In the year 1949- -1950, there | 
were 12 strikes in which 7,241 men were involved and 182,405 
man-days lost. Besides there was an average of 400 labour 
disputes in each of the two years, which were settled without 
On the surface, these figures 
make very dismal reading but when one thinks of the fte- 
quency and magnitude of strike action in France and Eng- 
land, one will readily admit that after all the labour situation 
in the Colony is quite calm. Nevertheless, it could have been 
made more calm by the joint efforts of the management dnd 
the workers. Some of the disputes were started on very 
trivial grounds and could have been amicably settled without 


resorting to strike action if there had been an effective ma- 
-chinery for joint consultation and if the employer and the 
employed had displayed a higher degree of goodwill towards 


each other. For instance, there: was a case in which the 
employer attempted to impose a set of unnecessarily harsh 
terms on his workers but’ immediately withdrew the new 
terms when the workers called a strike. Im another case, the 
workers called a strike because the employer had dismissed, 
without sound reasons, the workers’ representatives in the 
course of a labour dispute. In these two cases, the employers 
had come from other lands and, were apparently either against — 
the idea of trade unionism or ignorant of the laws of the 
Colony. On the other hand, there was a case in which the 
workers took strike action when the management refused 

to take back a worker who had been dismissed for gambling 
on duty. There was another case in which a strike was 
called when the management laid off a number of men on_ 
redundancy. In these two cases, the workers had. apparently 
not realised the fact that trade union membership did not . 
immunize them from coming under disciplinary action of the 
management and that under the law of Hongkong, an em- 
ployer could pay off a man or a man could resign from the 
« company by giving either one month’s notice or one mn 
_wages in lieu of notice to the other party. | 


The majority of labour disputes were caused in the past 
by economic reasons, the employee asking for wage increase 
and the. employer refusing to pay. Upon this matter both 
the employer and the employed had their own story to tell. 
The employees contended that in view of steady increase in 
living costs, they had to ask for more wages if they did not 
want their already low living standard. to sink lower.. On the 
other hand the employers argued that if they paid, it would 
increase the cost of production and would make their pro-_. 
ducts less competitive with those of. other lands, Both argu- 
ments are, of course, very sound. 


Trade unionism is desirable in this modern age of indus- 
trial development and if it operates on sound. lines it will 
be of benefit not only to the workers but to the employers 
as well. .The usefulness of a responsible trade union lies in 
that. it provides a machinery for joint consultation between 
the employer and the employed, thereby reducing the chance 
of misunderstanding and making the settlement of labour 
disputes easier. Its success, however, depends on the good- 
will of the two parties. The employers should strive to have 
the welfare of the workers always at heart and regard them 
as joint partners in the interest of the firm. They must not 
treat the unionists as potential trouble makers or adopt a 
hostile attitude towards them. On the other hand, the union- 
ists must behave in a responsible manner, follow the proper 
course of action as provided by law; give priority. to the 
betterment of the terms of employment: for their fellow. 
workers over and above other considerations. It does not . 
mean, of course, that trade. unionists are not, entitled. to 
holding a political belief. but as, trade unions, their. primary 
concern must: be -the, of. the the 
workers. 
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THE RICE PROBLEM IN KWANGTUNG 


Ever since the Chinese New Year (Jan. 27th) the price 
of rice within the province of Kwangtung has steadily risen, 
step by step, and it is still rising. It is the first time since 
“Liberation” that the increase has been so giaringly notice- 
able. Compared to the earlier part of January, the wholesale 
price per picul has increased by JMP 20,000 equivalent to 
Hongkong $5.80. For retail, each picul has increased JMP 
24,000 equivalent to Hongkong $6.30. The reason given by 
the Rice Depot of the Canton People’s Government is because 
it is now between harvest and planting seasons. But the 
explanation is a weak one. 


This situation has caused much concern among the 
Kwangtung people who are buying abnormal quantities of 
rice with all the money they can muster, which in turn has 
now brought about a blackmarket. From February Ist to 
date, rice prices have shown a conspicuous increase, especially 
at Hoi-How, Tsamkong, Swatow, Meihsien, Kongmoon, Hing- 
Ning, San-Fo (Hoi-Ping, Toi-Shan, Changsha). At that time 
(Feb. 1st to Feb. 10th) the following are the Government 
official prices:—_ 
Market price 


Official price 

An increase took place on Feb. 11th and remained steady till Feb. 20th 

as follows :— 


The above prices are for rice of the ordinary quality, 
what is known as the “average” rice. The differences in 
prices are considerable. These prices do not cover the finer 
quality of rice which is much higher. The official prices for 
finer quality of rice (Feb. 10th to Feb. 20th) are:— 


Official market 


Rice Merchants are not allowed to sell above these con- 
trolled prices. On an average, the rice merchant does not 
make more than 20% profit which is not sufficient to cover 
taxes and overhead expenses. Therefore, much skullduggery 
exists which has brought about a blackmarket. 


Although the People’s Government continually keeps a 
wary eye on the rice-dealers, still they have found ways and 
means to outwit the government. But that is only true for 
the present, for the government is in the process of formulat- 
ing stricter rules to wipe out this blackmarket. 


As the demand is greater than the supply, it is predicted 
by the rice merchants, that during March, April, May and 
June, before the transfer of substantial quantities of rice 
from other provinces to Kwangtung to save the situation. 
Otherwise, the shortage will cause even the ordinary coarse 
rice to soar to a startling new price of JMP 220,000 per picul. 
These pessimistic predictions are based upon (a) Kwangtung’s 
capacity of the rice production. (b) The quality of rice stocks 
on hand. (c) The present trend of rising prices. 


The scarcity of rice grain in Kwangtung however is not 
news as this province has never been able to produce sufficient 
for its own provincial consumption. Each year at this period, 
a shortage is always experienced but the present plight is 


moré acute than ever before. The causes may be summarised 
as follows:— (1) The Government’s removal of eight million 
piculs of rice to North. China, ostensibly for soldiers’ ration. 
(2) Large quantities removed to Macao in exchange for foreign 
credits and raw materials. (3) Large quantities of rice sent to 
India in exchange for gunny-sacks*and rubber. - 


Another factor of the shortage is that last autumn the 
harvests were poor, due to much destruction of the pi: 
by insects and scarcity of rain. The most pitiable aspect. 
of the situation is that where in former times the farmers 
produced a small stock for a rainy day and some farmers 
could even send their stocks to Canton to sell in order to 
get a better price, today the farmers have to pay heavy 
taxes with a major part of their harvest and are obliged 
to donate grain for the “Big Guns and Airplane Drives” to 
the “Aid Korea and Resist America” campaign. As there 
are five more months before the next harvest, the farmers 
are now in a quandary where to get money to buy the neces- 
sary seedling, fertilizer and other things that are necessarv 
for the farm. Many of them, in order to augment their food 
stocks, are already gathering in from the hills different kinds 
of herbs, roots and barks, especially those who live in the 
Swatow area and the Hoi-Luk-Foong districts. They are 
sad and gloomy over the bleak months to come. 


Ever since “Liberation,” the People’s Government has 


promised to help all farmers in their difficulties and they are 
now waiting for such help to materialise. — ? 
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LAND REFORM IN JAPAN 


| By Tetsuo Yamaguchi 


The following article is intended to give an outline of’ 


the Land Reform in Japan which was of an epochmaking signi- 
ficance in the history of agricultural land policy of our country. 


The prewar agricultural land system in Japan was char- 
acterized by its division into numerous sma! scale holdings 
and the farm-rent which was paid in kind and which some- 
times amounted to more than half of the total yield, based on 
the semi-feudalistic landlordism. Farmers were not interested 
in developing their farm management and investing in its 
improvement, and the farmland exceeding limit of cultivation 
by family labor was used to be tenanted; farmers desired to 
become not landed farmers but land-owners who received high 
rent in kind- and to obtain, at the same time, influence over 
village administration and various agricultural associations. 
This was the reason why there were overwhelming numbers 
of landed tenant-farmers and farmers with side-jobs. Under 
these circumstances, not only the development of agriculture 
could not be expected in our country, but also the home market 
of industria] products tended to contract gradually. Thus, 
the matter was not only the problem of Japanese agriculture, 
but also the problem of market of industrial products and the 
population problem, and is usually believed to have been one 
of the main causes which drove Japan into the war. 


Of course, the Japanese government had not left the 
problem ‘without taking any countermeasure. Two new ob- 
jects of our farmland policy, namely, creation of landed farm- 
ers and protection of tenants, aimed, in fact, at checking ten- 
ancy disputes and at stabilizing farm villages gradually, evad- 
ing, however, to approach the fundamental problem of the 
agricultural land system. It is generally estimated that the 
year 1920 was a turning point of landlord system which was 
established around in 1887. The multiplication of large scale 
land-ownership as a result of the prosperity during World War 


I gradually brought about ruin of medium and small land-— 


owners and disputes between tenants and land-owners b 

out all over the country, the economic crisis which follow 
only intensified this tendency of agrarian unrest and the fol- 
lowing policies concerning farmland have been adopted: five 
programmes concerning creation and maintenance of landed 
farmers (1926, 1937, 1948, 1945 and 1946), the Farmland Ad- 
justment Law (1938)! and the Ordinance concerning the Con- 
trol of Farm-rent (1939)*. It is worthy of notice that certain 


resemblance to the postwar land reform could be detected in . 


the wartime agricultural policies: An example is the system 
of farm-rent in cash based on the “landlords’ rice price.” Ac- 
cording to this system, the rice price to be paid to landlords 
was unchanged since 1941 while the producers’ price was in- 
creased along with the general price increase (the former Y55 
per koku and the latter Y300 in the 1945 crop rice). Thus, 
the farm-rent, after deducting landlords retention for house- 


hold use, was valued at the landlords’ rice price and deposited 


with the Agricultural Associations. 


The First Reform 


As stated above, some measures were adopted during war- 
time towards rural land reform, which formed some ground- 
work for the first rural land reform. However, no funda- 


Note: (1) Article 1 of the Farmland Adjustment Law reads: This 
law aims at stabilizing the status of land-owners and 
cultivators and maintaining and promoting agricultural 
productivity in mutual concession and mutua)] aid, and at 
readjusting farmland relations so as to attain economic 
rehabilitation and peaceful conditions of rural villages. 

(2) By this ordinance farm-rents were fixed at the level of 
_ September 18, 1939 and prefectural governors were au- 
orders to reduce unreasonably high farm- 


Farm-rent in Kind and the Yield of Paddy 
Field before the War 


Type of paddy Yield per Farm-rent Ratio 

field “tan” (A) (B) (B/A) 

koku koku % 

1916—26 Av. Single crop 1,908 0,972 61 
Double crop 2,169 1,195 55 

1933-—35 Av. Single crop 2,008 0,920 46 
Double crop 2,241 1,116 50 

1941—-43 Av. Single crop 2,061 0,918 45 
Double crop 2,265 1,085 48 


Note: Data exclude Hokkaido and Okinawa. 
1 Koku equals to 0.180 cubic meter or 180 litres. 


Percentage of Farms by Type of Land Holding 
Farms not (1) 


Owner Part- Tenant cultivating Total 
owner la 

31.2 40.7 27.7 0.4 100.0 
(winds 39.7 28.4 0.4 100.0 
31.5 39.7 28.5 0.3 100.0 
Note. (1) The figures for 1944 do not include Okinawa. 


(2) Ineiude such farms as are raising livestocks without cultivating 
feedstuff. 


Number of Farm Household and Cultivated 
Area by Size before the War 


No. of Farm 


househo!d Area 

(1,000) (1,000 cho) 
Farms not cultivating land .......... 24 ( 0.5) —(( —) 
76 ( 1.4) 281 ( 5.7) 
6 ( 0.1) 43 ( 0.9) 
Note: Based on data of the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry as of 


August 1941 and exclude Hokkaido. Figures in parentheses show 
the percentage of the total. 


. Percentage of Owner cultivated and Tenant-land 


Owner-cultivated land Tenant-land 


Figures for 1944 do not include Okinawa. 


mental reform was proposed during the war and immediately 
after the termination of hostilities. 


Mr. Matsumura, Minister of Agriculture and Forestry in 
the Shidehara Cabinet formed in October 1945, expressed his 
opinion that the first farmland problem was how to create 


landed farmers and to help them take control of Agricultural — 


Associations which were transformed bureaucratic during war- 
time; a measure was soon drafted by the Agricultural Ad- 
ministration Bureau of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fores- 
try in the middle of October, the principal features of which 
were: (1) payment in cash of farm-rent, (2) democratic re- 
organization of farmland established by the Farmland com- 
mittee and by the Farmland Readjustment Law and (3) 
creation of landed farmers. 


This draft of the first rural land reform was introduced 
to the Cabinet meeting on January 16, 1946. It stated that 
the measure aimed at reforming agricultural land system 


_ fundamentally and that the increase in. agricultural produc- 


tivity through encouraging sound farming was not only neces- 
sary in order to secure food production but also a foundation 
of general economic rehabilitation in Japan. The draft was also 


= 


io 
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opposed to the landlord system which was in sharp contrast to 
the wartime measures which exclusively aimed at increasing 
production of foodstuffs. The draft, however, was revised by the 
- Important revisions were (1) maximum 
limit of tenant-land to be held by landowner was increased 
from 3 cho to 5 cho: (2) purchase of farmland by tenants was 
required to be made by their own funds. It was estimated 
that these revisions reduced the number of landlords subject to 
reduction of their holdings from about 1 million to 0.1 million 
and the area, from 1.3 million cho to 0.9 million cho. 


A bill which was based on the draft decided in the Cabinet 
meeting was introduced to the House of Representatives on 
Dec. 6. Minister Matsumura warned that social as well as 
economic unstability may develop if these measures were not 
adopted. The. House did not, however, support the bill and 
tended, it was suspected, to shelve it. : 


At this juncture, GHQ, SCAP issued a memorandum con- 
cerning rural land reform, the so-called directive to emancipate 
farmers, on December 9, 1945; which was as follows: 


1. In order that the Imperial Japanese Government shall re- 
move economic obstacles to the revival and strengthening 
of democratic tendencies, establish respect for the dignity 
of man, and destroy the economic bondage which has 
enslaved the Japanese farmer for centuries of feudal op- 
pression, the Imperial Japanese Government is directed to 
take measures to insure that those who till the soil of 

Japan‘ shall have a: more equal opportunity to enjoy the 
fruits of their labour. 

2. The purpose of this order is to exterminate those pernici- 
ous ills which have long blighted the agrarian structure 
of a land where almost half the total population is en- 
gaged in husbandry. The more malevolent of these ills 
include: 


a. Intensive overcrowding of land. 


b. Widespread tenancy under conditions highly unfavor- 
able to tenants. | 

c. A heavy burden of farm indebtedness combined with 
high rates of interest on farm loans. 

d. Government fiscal policies which discriminate against 
agriculture in favour of industry and trade. 

e. Authoritative government control over farmers and 
farm organizations without regard for farmer in- 
terest. 


3. The Imperial Japanese Government is therefore ordered 
to submit to this Headquarters on or before 15 March 1946 
a programme of rural land reform. This programme 
shall contain plans for: 


a. Transfer of land ownership from absentee landowners 
to land operators. 
b. Provisions for purchase of farmlands from non-operat- 
ing owners at equitable rates. 


ec. Provisions for purchase of land at annual instalments 
commensurate with tenant income. 


d. Provisions for reasonable protection of former tenants 
against reversion to tenancy status. 


e. The Imperial Japanese Government is requested to 

submit, in addition to the above, such other proposals 

_ it deems necessary to guarantee to the agriculture a 

share of the national income commensurate with its 
contribution. 


Debates in the House were remarkably accelerated by this 
memorandum and the bill passed the Diet on December 18, 
1945 and was promulgated on December 28, 1945. 


The Agricultural Land Policy Consultation Commission 
was held in the middle of January 1946 as the first step towards 
rural land reform. The Commission decided the maximum 
allowable area of tenant-land to be held per each land-owner 


according to prefectures (5 cho, the largest 19 cho in Hok- 
kaido, the smallest 3.6 cho in Osaka and Nara prefecture). 
The Revised. Farmland Adjustment Law, the basic law of this 
rural land reform, came into force on February 1, 1946, except 
the provisions stipulating farm-rent in cash which came into 
force on April 1 of the same year. 


The law was severely criticized in and outside the country; 
as a result, the election of the Farmland Committee in cities, 
towns and villages scheduled to be held in March 1946 was post- 
poned indefinitely. Thus, the first land reform of Japanese gov- 
ernment achieved, substantially, only the system of farm-rent 
in cash and the price of farmland, and even the election of 
the Farmland Committee was never held with the result that 
compulsory transfer of farmland was never.carried out. 


Defects of the first rural land, reform were: (1) the 
maximum limit of the area allowed to be held by landowners 
was fixed, in average, at 5 cho excluding a large part of 
tenant-land out of the land reform, as was criticized by SCAP, 
(2) a great deal of measures were left to the discretion of the 
Farmland Committee which, by its structure, tended to repre- 
sent landowners’ interest, and procedures for compulsory 
transfer of farmland were too complicated, (3) no provision 
was made to protect tenants against unfavourable tenancy 
conditions, (4) the fact that the transferring of land-owner- 
ship was submitted to landowners and tenants concerned as a 
rule remarkably weakened the effect of land reform, and (5) 
there was no provision to reverse unfair disposition of tenant- 
land effected in expectation of the enforcement of the Law, 
etc. 


The Second Reform 


The Japanese government advised SCAP on March 15, 1946 
that the government will effect (1) reduction of the maximum 
limit of tenant-land to be held by landowner, (2) more strict 
qualification for the resident landlords and (3) authorization of 
purchase of farmland en bloc by Agricultural Cooperative 
Associations by order of the government, etc. However, SCAP 
took exception to the method to decide the limit of tenant- 
land held by landowner; accommodation of funds for purchas- 
ing farmland by tenants; provisions to protect tenants etc., 
and this subject was finally submitted to the Allied Council 
for Japan. Soviet Union commented upon the first rural land 
reform that (1) the maximum limit of tenant-land allowed to 
be held by landowner for 5 cho was not consistent with the 
object of emancipation of farmers, (2) price of farmland was 
too high and (3) complicated procedures of transfer were dis- 
advantageous to tenants ete. and proposed a plan, which in- 
cluded; (1) procurement by the Japanese government of whole 
farmland of absentee land-owners, farmland of landed farmers 
exceeding 3 cho in Japanese mainland and 10 cho in Hokkaido, 
and whole tenant-land and fallows as on September 2, 1945; (2) 
the price of farmland should be less than Y440 per tan for 
paddy field and Y260 for upland field; these payments should be 
made totally as to procured lands within 3 cho, by half as to 
those within 6 cho and those exceeding 6 cho should not be 
compensated; (3) the selling price to tenants shall be half 
of the above-mentioned price of farmland. 


On the other hand, United Kingdom also presented a plan: 
(1) the maximum tenant-land to be held by non-operating 


landowner must not exceed 1 cho on the average (about 70% of ~ 


‘tenant-land was to be released by this provision); (2) tenant- 
land to be held by a landowner should be limited within 3 cho 
on the average in the mainland and 12 cho in Hokkaido; (3) 
a tenant should not be authorized to purchase farmland more 
than 1 cho; (4) establishment of the central committee for 
acquisition of farmland; (5) the rural land reform to be en- 
forced on the status as on December 8, 1945; (6) the term 
of enforcement of rural land reform to be by 3 years. This 
plan was supported by Soviet Union and China in general and 
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. constituted the essence of the recommendation by, GHQ, 
_SCAP. 


In the meantime, the Yoshida Cabinet’ was formed, to 
which SCAP issued a recommendation reflecting discussions in 
the Allied Council for Japan. The Cabinet decided a measure 
concerning execution of rural land reform in July, 1946 and 
also decided on August 6 the bill concerning the Special Mea- 
sure for the Establishment of Landed Farmers and the bill 
concerning partial revision of the Farmland Adjustment 
Law, the so-called second rural land reform laws which passed 
the Diet on October 11 of the same year. 


Principal points of the Law concerning the Special Measure 
for the Establishment of Landed Farmers were as follows: (1) 
the limit of tenant-land to be held by landowner was reduced to 
1 cho in the Japanese mainland and 4 cho in Hokkaido from 
the average 5 cho prescribed in the first rural land reform, 
(2) owner-cultivated land which was not subject to compulsory 
transfer in the first land reform, exceeding 3 cho in the main- 
land and 12 cho in Hokkaido on the average, if not adequately 
cultivated, was made transferable, (3) it became possible 
py the government intervention to procure automatically all 
tenant-land in excess of a certain limit. 


The Revised Farmland Adjustment Law which aimed at 
“adjusting farmland relations so as to stabilize the status of 
cultivators and to maintain and increase agricultural produc- 
tivity provided for: (1) control on the transferring of farm- 
land, (2) establishing right to cultivate, (3) abolishing pay- 
ment of farm-rent in kind, and (4) fixing the maximum limit 
of farm-rent. 


Thus, these two laws’ were promulgated on October 21, 
1946 and the Regulations concerning Investigation of Farm- 
land came into force in January 1947 so as to inquire accur- 
ately into the situation of farmland to be purchased and the 


utilization of these lands under certain conditions, 


election of the Farmland Committees in cities, towns, villages 
and in prefectures were carried out in December 1946 and in 
February 1947 respectively. 


Thereafter, these laws were revised several times, the 
biggest revision being made in the ist Diet in 1947. Main 
points of revision of the Law concerning the Special Measure 
for the Establishment of Landed Farmers were: (1) to eman- 
cipate pasture-land in the same way ‘as farmland, (2) ‘to pro- 
vide for reversional purchase, (3) to prescribe purchase of -not 
only non-cultivated land but.also the land necessary for im- 
proving farmland. As regards the Farmland Adjustment 
Law, the following points were prescribed; (1) to protect right 
of utilization of forests for charcoal and firewood, pastures, 
and grass fields by cultivators, and to create right of 
(2) to 
commit provisions of datio in solutum of farm-rent so as to 
carry on the system of re of — in cash- thorough- 
ly. 


Conclusion 


The above is an outline of the course of rural land reform 
which led to the enactment of two epochmaking fundamental 
laws of rural land reform, namely, the Law concerning the 
Special Measure for the Establishment of Landed Farmers 
and the Farmland Adjustment Law, and the underlying econo- 
mic conditions which necessitated. these legislations. - The 
rural land reform after the war was started with the intro- 
duction into the Diet by the government of the bill “Partial 
Revision of the Farmland Adjustment Law” which had a cool 
reception in the House but was supported by SCAP. Especial- 
ly the reform was not based on the initiative of the Japanese 
government or Japanese farmers. Nevertheless, the reform 
was inevitable in Japanese rural economy as a result of its 
structural crisis aggravated rapidly during wartime. 


INDUCTION OF PRIVATE FOREIGN CAPITAL IN $ APAN 
AFTER THE WAR 


By To Kubota (Tokyo) 


According to a report made by the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, “Survey of Policies Accepting 
Private Foreign Investments”, February 1950, the international 
movement of private foreign investments after the war is 
characterized by the fact that long-term private foreign 
investments are very small in comparison with long-term 
government foreign investments and private domestic invest- 
ments. And investments hitherto made have been concentrated 
on restricted areas and on profitable export industries, in 
particular on oil. The flotation of securities by foreign ac- 
. counts, whether company bonds or stocks, has been on a small 
scale, and the largest amount of new investments have been 
- made by the direct investment method; funds have been ap- 
propriated by the parent company in the home country or its 
branches or subsidiary company abroad. The said report does 
not refer to Japan, but it can be said that the same situation 
will be found in our country. 


In the case of our country, as the disposition of the 
_former foreign bonds has not yet been settled, the flotation 
of new bonds on the foreign market was out of the question. 
Also, under the postwar unstable economic situation, it was 
almost impossible to expect for general private investment, 
aside from the U.S. Economic Aid. The induction of 
private foreign capital, which started after the latter part of 
1949 when the economic stabilization programme thad gradually 
. been effected, has only recently been materialized to some 


extent. The investment has been made by the direct invest- 
ment method and most of the investment has been made 
through the technological assistance contracts. _ 


I. Legal Measures regarding Induction of Foreign 
Capital 


The postwar legislations in our country regarding business. 
activities-and investment by alien persons are the “Cabinet 


Order concerning the Acquisition of Properties and/or Rights. 
by Foreign Nationals” (March 15, 1949), the “Cabinet Order 


concerning Business Activities by Foreign Nationals’ (Jan. 


14, 1950) and the “Law concerning Foreign Investment” (May 
As a unified administration organ for 


o, 1950, Law No. 1638). 
the induction of foreign capital, the Foreign Investment Com- 
mission was established on May 15, 1950, consisting of the 
Chief of the Economic Stabilization Board as chairman and 
7 members (one member each from the Finance Ministry, the 
Ministry of International Trade and Industry and the Foreign 
Ixchange Control Board, and three learned persons 
experience). 


to as the “Law’’) is given below. 


The “Cabinet Order.” This ordinance regulates to vali- 
date the conclusion of technological assistance contracts be- 


of> | 
The outline of the Cabinet Order concerning 
the Acquisition of Properties and/or Rights by Foreign Na- 
tionals (hereinafter referred to as the “Cabinet Order” and 
the Law concerning Foreign Investment (hereinafter referred. 
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tween 4, Soin investor and a Japanese enterprise, and the 
acqui .@, foreign investor of real property. and. other 
prope hut on the whole, this. ordipance has a nature of 
ine poe has no provision for the guarantee of the, re- 
mittanca abroad of the return. of technological assistance (the 

right of Fea, a centain amount of the profit), dividends, 

rests of Com ny bonds. or loans and amortization of prin- 
cpa ‘So, this ordinance is not effective for the induction of 


ca 
ty Phis law also provides, to validate the con- 


clusion of contracts. technological assistance between, 


forei 


inyesters 
of stocks, bonds orleans of Japanese firms. 


Japanese enterprises and the acquisition, 
The difference 


between the. “Law.” and. the “‘Cabinet Order” is as follows: 
(1) Guarantee of! remittance abroad. The “Law” has 


provision for guarantee of the returns of technolo- 


Summary of Table Concerning Foreign Investment Law — 


Technological 
assistance 
contracts 
Number of handled cases (grand total) 88 
Number of validated cases June 1950 — (—) 

July—Sept. 4 ( 4) 
Oct.— 10 (10 
1950 total 14 (14 
Jan.--Mar. ‘51 13 (12) 
pr.—June 53. (49) 
Jan,—June 66 (61) 
Grand total 80 (75) 
of ‘cases’ otherwise handled 4 
‘Gaon-validated, returned withdrawn) 
un examination as 0 4 


Pas 
3 


3. Figures in. bracket indicate cases where remittances abroad are guaranteed. 
report of the Executive Office, Foreign Investment Commission. 


4. Based on 
source. 


(2) 


(3). 


' principa! cannot be guaranteed. Even when the 


| 


assistance, dividends, interest or 
of princépal under a certain standard and within cer- 
tain terms. \ 

Special protection of foreign capital. The “Law” 
stipulates that when government or local public or- 
ganizations. expropriate or compulsory purchase the 
whole or a part of property legally owned in Japan 
by a foreign investor, the necessary funds shall be 
appropriated in the foreign exchange budget: for the. 


' period of one year in order to assure’ payment to a 


foreign country by the said foreign investor of the 
whole or a part of the corresponding amount re- 
ceivable as the result of the said expropriation or 
compulsory purchase. 

Principle. of foreign investment. The guarantee of 
remittance abroad jndicated in (1) does not apply 
to payment to a foreign country of dividends, in- 
terest or amortization of principal resulting from 
foreign investment made in national currency ac- 
quired by sales of stocks or by profits aris- 
ing from legitimate business activities in Japan. 
Loans or subscription of bonds are not validated 
unless these investments are made incidentally with 
the technological assistance contract or the acquisi- 
tion of stocks. All these are subject to the provi- 
sion of the ‘Foreign Exchange Control Law,” so the 
remittance abroad of interest or amortization of 
re- 
mittance abroad is qualified to be guaranteed, if the 
international, balance of payments is not favourable, 
the approval for licensing and other disposition may 
be postponed. These provisions have been made to 
meet. the present situation of our_ international 


balance of payments and not to check the induction . 


of foreign capital, Article 2 of the “Law’’ stipulates 


that. “foreign investment shall be permitted as, free 
as possible, the .system. of validation and filing. 
report pursuant, to the provisions, of this. Law shail 


be relaxed. and eliminated gradually as, the 


for. such measures decrease,” 


‘Following the above policy, the “Law” some 


revision (April 3, 1951, Law No. 127). Acquisition of: new 
stocks, except for allotted new stocks, had to receive valida- 


_ - tion before, but according to the revised law only the filing of: 


a report is necessary if the guarantee of remittance abroad of: 
dividends is not needed. And acquisition of old stocks which 


is not inchided in the investment activities will also be vali-. 


dated following the general standard. Also, the remittance 


abroad of dividends from stocks acquired. pursuant to the! 


“Cabinet Order” can be guaranteed after a secondary x- 


amination retroactively. 


(A). “indicates acquisition of stocks which seins validation, (B) one which requires filing of napart. 
2. oo. — indicates figures covering the period from June 8 1951, the date of the enforcement of 
951. 


Stocks (proprietary De Claimable.» : 
Tot 

A B Hom loans 
137 67 300 

2 (—) ts —t (e 122 
22 5) 2 — (— 28 9) 
23 (14) 40 ~- — (— 24) 
47 (19) 42 — — (--) 103. 33) 
29 7 1 (1) ~ (22) 
28 (27) 18 2 2p 101 € 
57 (36) 25 3 (.3), 151 (100) 
104 (55), 67 _ 3 (3). 254 (135) 

“the Law”, to the end: of 


Following tables. are compiled from the same - 


Il. Present Situation of Foreign Investment 
Foreign investment to be investigated in this article is 
the long-term investment longer than 1 year as is stipulated 
legally. The induction of foreign capital includes various 
types such as technological assistance contracts; acquisition of 
stocks; proprietary interest, debentures, claimable assets aris- 
ing from loans; investment on real property; general business 
activities, etc. The main important types under the post-war 
economy are the former two types reflecting necessity of deve- 
loping industries which contribute to the improvement of the 
international balance of payments in Japan. Therefore, the 
investigation in this article will centre on these direct foreign 
investments, an outline of which will be given according to the 
data compiled by the Foreign Investment Commission for the 
period from the promulgation of the Cabinet Order concerning 


the Acquisition of Properties in and/or Rights by Foreign Na-- 


tionals (March 1949, hereinafter referred to as the “Cabinet 
Order’”’) until June 1961. 


1. 


General Survey 

The validation of acquisition by foreign investors of “the 
rights to a certain proportion of the value of outputs, sales or 
other receipts of enterprises,” or “the rights to receive royal- 
ty, etc.” pursuant to the “Cabinet. Onder” numbered 12 cases, 
and the validation of technological assistance contracts pur- 


Technological Assistance Contracts 


a 


« y 


suant to the Law concerning Foreign Investment (hereinafter . 


referred to as the “Law”) numbered 80 (number of cases ac- 
cepted was. 88, cases, otherwise handled such as non-validated, 
returned or withdrawn 4, and cases under examination 4). Six 
cases among the former 12 were renewed based on, the ““Law’”’ 


and included in the latter 80, total cases thus aici 86... 
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The small number of cases validated pursuant to the Cabinet 
Order” was partly attributable to the fact that 
the remittance of royalty and other payments for foreign in- 
vestment was not guaranteed. During the first six months after 
the enforcement-of the “Law,” cases validated numbered only 


14, but during the next six months they increased to 66, of which ° 


58 cases were validated during the last three months. This 
fact indicates that the increase in foreign investment was 
attributable not only to the establishment of the 
system to guarantee the remittance abroad, but also 
to the improvement of the situation of industries concerned 
to receive technological assistance, with the business activity 
after the outbreak of the Korean war. However, cases vali- 
dated in July this year numbered only 5 and in August 8. 


Technological Assistance Contracts by Industries 
As regards cases validated in pursuant to the “Cabinet 


Order’, both chemical and shipbuilding and transportation . 


equipment industries numbered 4, machinery industry 3, rubber 
and leather industry. Among those validated in accordance 
with the “Law,” machinery numbered 26, chemicals 21, ship- 
building and transportation equipment 11, metals 10, rubber 
and leather 5, textiles 3, glass, clay and stone 2, construc- 
tion, recreation and amusement 1 each. 

Thus, machinery and chemical industry occupied a prin- 
cipal part in the technological assistance contracts due partly 
to the under-development of techniques. The facts that many 
contracts were renewed, that there exists room for rationaliza- 
tion and development of the industry through the induction 
of foreign techniques, and that the development and the ex- 
tension of market of machinery and chemical industry in for- 
eign countries have been most conspicuous were also responsible 
for this activity. 3 

As regards the question of contracts, many contracts were 
newly concluded in the chemical branch, especially chemical 
fibre and plastics, which fell behind in techniques, whilst many 
contracts in the machinery branch concluded in prewar days 
were renewed, numbering 21 cases or one-fourth of the total. 
According to the third announcement by the Foreign Invest- 
ment Commission in March this year concerning techniques 
which are desirable to be assisted, 42 kinds of techniques were 
designated as those fitting to the purpose of induction of for- 
eign capital, (chemicals and electric machinery 10 each, ma- 
chinery 5, metals, textiles and pharmaceuticals 4 each, petro- 
leum and ceramics 2 each, mining 1). But the validation shall 
never be limited to these items. 
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than half. The following cases were principal assistance con- 
tracts which were the renewed contracts concluded before the 
war or newly concluded ones: 


Westinghouse Electric International Co. (U.S.A.) and 


Mitsubishi Electric Co., Ltd.; International Standard Electric | 


Corp. (U.S.A.) and Sumitomo Electric Works Co., Ltd.; Zultzer 
Frerrs, S.A. (Switzerland) and Japan Steel Works, Lid., etc.; 
Escher Wyss, Ltd. (Switzerland) and Kawasaki Dockyard Co., 
Ltd.; Carrier Corp. (U.S.A.) and Toyo ier Kogyo Co., 
Ltd.; Otis Elevator Co. (U.S.A.) and Toyo Otis Elevator Co.; 
National Cash Register Co. (U.S.A.) and Japan National Cash 
Register Co.; B. F. Goodrich Co. (U.S.A.) and Yokohama Rub- 
ber Co.; Dunlop Rubber Co. (U.K.) and Japan Dunlop Rubber 
Co. The cases of technological assistance contracts associated 
with sharing of capital numbered only 14. 


Remittance Abroad 
Remitted amount 


Number of remitted cases (in dollars) 
U.S.A. Den- Switzer- Others Value Aggregate 

mark land total 
Sept., 1950 1 — — — 26,000 25,000 
Oct.—Dec. °50 2 2 1 —_— 219,870 244,870 
Jan.—Mar. ’°61 1 2 1 — 27,037 271,907 


Remittance Abroad 


Among 80 cases in pursuant to the “Law” 75 contracts 
were guaranteed for remittance abroad. The remittance 
abroad of the payment for technological assistance contracts 
is estimated at $6.62 million (about Y2.4 billion) including 
initial pay (1.4 million) during one year after the validation 
of each contract, $6.73 million during the second year, $8.61 
million during the third year in proportion to the increase of 
sales. When the said amount paid as royalties is considered 
as the interest and patents or techniques as principal which 
draws the interest of 5 per cent p.a. the monetary value of 
the techniques will amount approximately to. $130 billion 
(about Y45.7 billion) as in the firSt year. This estimated 
value reaches the 20 fold the foreign investment in stocks (ag- 
gregate total at the end of June 1951), indicating the impor- 
tance of technological assistance contracts in the foreign in- 
vestment in Japan. As regards the estimated amount of re- 
mittance abroad by industries during the first one year, the 
machinery industry amounted to $1,880,000, the textile industry 
$1,790,000, the shipbuilding and transportation equipment in- 
dustry $990,000, the metal industry $720,000, the pharmaceuti- 
cal industry $490,000, the chemical industry $380,000, the glass, 
clay and stone industry $19,000, the recreation and amusement 
industry $2,500, and others $5,700. The large sum of the tex- 


Conclusion of Technological Assistance Contracts by Industry and by Country 
(End of June, 1951) 


> 


Textile 
Chemica! 
Rubber & leather 
Glass, clay & stone 
Meta] 
Machinery 
Shipbuilding & transportation equipment 
Construction 
Recreation & amusement 
Total 


(number of cases) 


France Switzerland Denmark Sweden Total 
— (—) — (—) — (—) — (—) 3 (—) 
1 ( 2) — (—) — (—>) 21 ( 4) 
— (—) — (—) — (—) —- (—) 5 ( 1) 
— (—) — (—) — (—) — (—) 2 (—) 
— (—) — ¢—) — (—) — (—) 10 (—) 
1 (—) 2 ( 1) — (—-) 3 (—) 26 ( 3) 
— (—) 6 ( 2) 1 (—) 1 (—) 11 ( 4) 
— (—) — (—) —~ (+) — (—) 1 (—) 
— (—) — (—) — (—>) — (—) 1 (—) 
2 (—) 13 ( 5) 1 (—) 4 (-—) 80 (12) 


Note: Figures in bracket indicate cases which were validated pursuant to the “Cabinet Order’’ as “rights to receivé a certain proportion 


of income,’’ and are regarded 


Nationalities of Foreign Investors 


As regards technological assistance by nationalities, the 
United States occupied a greater part; Switzerland and other 
European countries also cannot be overlooked. Regarding the 
period of contract, the longest was of 20 years and the short- 
- est of 2 years, but the contracts of 10 years were in the majori- 
ty. The Japanese enterprises concerned were mostly large com- 
“panies, those with capital of 50 million yen accounting for more 


as technological assistance contracts based on the ‘“Law.’’ 


tile industry in spite of few cases is due to the contract between 
E. L. Dupont Co. and Toyo Rayon Co., Ltd. concerning tech- 


nological assistance of synthetic fibre which amourted to $1,680,- 
000. 


Actual remittance abroad which commenced from Septem- 
ber 1950 aggregated to only $270,000 at the end of March 1951. 
It is estimated that remittance after April showed a rapid 
increase, though the data is not available. 


) 
) 
) 
) 
1) 
) 
) 
) 
59 1) 
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2. Acquisition of Stocks or Proprietary Interests 


Outline 


The induction of foreign capital in the type of acquisition 
of stocks or proprietary interests is not yet so active in com- 
parison with that in the type of technological assistance con- 
tracts. The validation made under the “Cabinet Order” which 
had no provision for guarantee of remittance abroad was rather 
small in value despite relatively large number of cases, valida- 
tion cases being 130 (in which 5 cases were validated with 
the guarantee of remittance abroad after re-investigation), 
stocks acquired 4,006,000 shares and amount paid Y215.7 mil- 
lion. After the enforcement of the ‘“‘Law’’ foreign investment 
in this type gradually became active, reaching about 12 fold 
in number of shares acquired and about 8.5 fold in amount 
paid, compared with those in pursuant to the “Order,” though 
the increase in number of cases was rather small. Validated 
cases under the “‘Law’’ were 104 (cases accepted 137; non- 
validated, returned or withdrawn 9; under examination 24) 
and reported cases 67, totalling 171, of which the remittance 
abroad was guaranteed for 55 cases. Stocks acquired amounted 
to 47,254,000 shares and amount paid Y1,824.1 million. Most 
remarkable increase was witnessed during the October-Decem- 
ber period of 1950 and during the April-June of this year. This 
was attributable to (1) the activity in production and sales 
of goods in our country after the stabilization depression be- 
fore the outbreak of the Korean war, (2) the anticipation of 
the increase of tax burden in principal investor countries, and 
(3) the gradual alleviation of provisions restricting the induc- 
tion of foreign capital in the “Law.” 


Acquisition of Stocks and/or Proprietary Interest 


Number Number of 
of cases stocks acquired 

(1,000) 

Cases validated under the ‘“‘Cabinet Order” 

1949 95 3,234 

1950 Jan.—Mar. 26 590 
Apr.—June q 181 
Jan.—June 35 771 

Total 130 ( 5) 4,006 
Cases validated under the “Lew” 

1950 June 2(90 10 
July—Sept. 24 (5 5,207 
Oct.—-Dec. 68 (14) 10,344 
June—Dec. 89 (19) 15,561 

(1950 total) 124 19) 16,332 

1951 Jan.—Mar. 36 ( 9) 5,469 
Apr.—June 46 (27) 26,225 
Jan.—June 82 (36) 31,694 

Total 171 (55) 47,254 

Grand total 301 (60) 51,260 


The aggregate total of acquisition of stocks and proprie- 
tary interests in the post-war period were 301 cases (of which 
the remittance abroad was guaranteed for 60 cases), stocks 
acquired 51.2 million shares and amount paid Y2.04 billion. 
When included the investment of about Y2 billion validated 
in July (Caltex Oil Co.—Japan Oil Co.) and Y0.64 billion 
validated in August, aggregate total at the end of August 
reached 284 cases, with acquired stocks of 51.7 million shares 
and amount paid of Y4.52 billion. However, in comparison 
with the estimated value of technological assistance amounting 
to Y45.7 billion as aforementioned, investment in stocks ac- 
counted for only 10 per cent. | 


Forms of Investment 

Indirect investment or investment by individuals occupied 
a greater part (107 cases) of validated cases pursuant to the 
“Cabinet Order’’, but as regards the number of stocks acquired. 
and amount paid, 94.1 per cent of the formér (3,770,000 shares) 
and 94.5 per cent of the latter (Y203.9 million) were direct 
investments by foreign enterprises, that is, investment in 
nature of participation in the management through acquiring 
stocks. This relative importance of the’ direct investment 
became greater after the promulgation of the “‘Law’’. Invest- 
ment by individuals accounted for 42.7 per cent in number of 
cases (73 cases) pursuant to the “Law’’, whilst investments 
in nature of participation in management accounted for 99.5 
per cent in number of stocks acquired (47,034,000 shares) and 
99.2 per cent in amount paid (Y1.81 billion). As regards 
acquisition of stocks or property interest pursuant to both the 
“Cabinet Order’ and the “Law”, 59.8 per cent in number of 


Kind of payment (1,000 yen) 


Amount 
paid Fereign Equivalent _« 
(1,000 yen) currencies thereof | 
176,644 159,317 6,000 11,328 
29,400 18,759 — 10,641 
9,646 6,490 — 3,156 
39,046 25,249 43,797 
215,690 184,566 6,000 25,124 
4,006 4,000 — 
311,373 240,304 69,450 1,619 
521,875 194,088 310,850 16,937 
837,254 438,392 380,300 18,562 
876,300 463,641 380,300 32,359 
307,071 20,208 279,702 7,161 
679,735 138,035 522,721 18,979 
986,805 158,242 802,424 — 26,139 
1,824,059 596,634 1,182,724 44,701 
2,039,749 781,200 1,188,724 69,825 


Note: Figures in bracket indicate cases where remittances abroad are guaranteed. 5 cases under the “Cabinet Order” are those where 


remittances abroad were guaranteed after re-investigation. 


Acquisition of Stocks and/or Proprietary Interest Classified by the Form of Investment 


Cases of investment in nature 


Aggregate total as Cases of simple cme! 
at the end of investment of participation in nanage- 
June, 1951 ment of share-issuing | 
companies 
Cases under the “Cabinet Order” % % %o 
ER RR POR re 130 ( 5) 100.0 107 (—) 82.4 23 ( 5) 7.6 
Number of stocks acquired (1,000 yen) ...... 4,006 100.0 236 5.9 3,770 Bets 
Amount paid (1,000 yen) 215,690 100.0 11,768 203,922 100.0 
Payable in foreign currencies ................ 184,566 85.6 9 0.1 184,557 90.5 
7s equivalents thereof .............. 6,000 2.8 — — 6,000 3.0 
25,124 11.6 11,759 99.9 13,365 6.5 
Cases under the “Law” . 
471 (55) 100.0 78 ( 1) 42.7 98 (54) 57.3 
Number of stocks acquired (1,000) .......... 47,254 100.0 220 0.5 47,034 ei 
Amount paid (1,000 yen) 1,824,059 100.0 14,420 1,809,639 100.0 
Payable in foreign currencies .............. 596,634 $2.7 1,200 8.3 595,438 32.9 
equivalents thereof .............. 1,182,724 64.9 — 1,182,724 65.4 
“Total 
301 (60) 100.0 180 ( 1) 59.8 121 (59) 40.2 
Number of stocks aoquired (1,000) .......... 41,260 100.0 456 0.9 50,804 99.1 
Amount paid (1,000 yen) 2,089,749 100.0 26,187 2,013,561 
Payable in foreign currencies .............. 781,200 37.6 1,209 4.6 779,991 38.8 
equivalents thereof .............. 1,188,724 59.0 1,148,724 59.@ 
Note: Figures in bracket indicate cases where remittznces abroad are guaranteed. aN : 2 
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cases were investments by individuals, whilst 99.1 per cent in 
number of stocks acquired and 98.7 per cent in amount paid 
were investments in nature of participation in the management 
of stock-issuing companies. The same tendency can be found 
in our country as in the international movement of foreign in- 
vestment as pointed out in the report of the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council. 


Payments for Acquisition of Stocks 


As regards payments by kind for the acquisition of stocks 
pursuant to the “Cabinet Order,” foreign currencies and equi- 
valents thereof (machinery, raw materials and other invest- 
ment in kind) occupied principal part (85.6% and 2.8% respec- 
tively). The remaining 11.6 per cent was paid in Japanese 
currency which was obtained legally by business operations in 


Investments by Industries 


As regards investments pursuant to the “Cabinet Order’, 
the petroleum industry accounted for 65 per cent of the total, 
followed by the rubber and leather (18.5%), the textile 
(4.1%), the commerce and trade (3.9%), the glass, clay and 
stone (3.9%), and the food industry (83%). As regards in- 
vestments in. foreign currencies and equivalents thereof only, 
the relative importance of the petroleum, the commerce and 
trade (both in foreign currencies) and the food industry (in- 
vestments in kind) increased, whilst the rubber and leather, 
the glass, clay and stone decreased indicating the greater 
investment in Japanese currency. All investments were 
made in Japanese currency in the textile, the chemical, the 
paper and pulp, the transportation and communication, the 
banking and insurance; the mining and other industries. 


Acquisition of Stocks and/or Proprietary Interest Classified by the Kind of Industry (End of June, 1951) 


Cases under the “Cabinet Order” 


Amount 
No. of No. of paid 
cases stocks (1,000 % 
yen) 

Manufacturing industry 
Food 11 134 6,490 3.0 
Textile 58 177 8,860 4.1 
Lumber & wood — — — — 
Pulp & paper 5 7 341 0.2 
Printing & publishing’ — — — 
_Chemical & 7 337 0.2 
Petroleum ss) 2,600 140,350 65.0 
Rubber & leather 2 700 39,852 18.5 
Stone, clay & glass 3 170 8,521 3.9 
Metal ll 13 338 0.2 
Machinery & equipment 5 13 762 0.4 
‘Shipbuilding & transportation 1 0.2 10 0.0 
Total 116 3,822 205,867 95.5 
Mining 1 0.0 
Electric & gas 1 0.06 3 0.0 
Transportation & communication 4 5 234 0.1 
Commerce & trade & 153 8,366 3.9 
Finance & insurance 7 12 681 0.3 
Recreation & amusement 4 3 80 0.0 
1 10 500 0.2 
Grand total 149 4,006 215,690 100.0 

Note: (1) 


Cases under the “Law” Total 
Amount Amount 

No. of No. of paid paid 
cases stocks (1,000 % (1,000 % 

yen) yen) 
18 161 8,282 0.5 14,778 0.7 
27 1,397 100,808 6.5 109,669 5.4 
1 14 720 0.0 720 0.0 
- 4 207 0.0 548 0.0 
2 4 200 0.0 200 0.0 
4 8,842 192,120 10.5 192,457 9.4 
7 19,680 693,000 38.0 833,350 40.9 
4 12,294 272,792 15.0 312,644 15.3 
2 634 31,721 | 40,242 2.0 
5 438 21,933 1.2 24,272 1.1 
8 2,935 157,127 8.6 157,888 7.8 
87 41,405 1,478,910 81.0 1,684,777 82.6 
--- 60 0.0 
1 42 2,100 0.1 2,100 0.1 
2 0.5 26 0.0 29 0.0 
10 31 1,554 0.1 1,788 0.1 
65 1,759 139,839 7.7 148,205 7.3 
1 0.07 4 0.0 584 0.0 
1 0.1 n 0.0 86 0.0 
2 80 0.0 80 0.0 
= 4,015 201,540 11.1 202,040 9.9 
171 47,254 1,824,059 100.0 2,039,749 100.0 


Number of cases of validation under the “Cabinet Order” as indicated in this table is 19 more than in other tables, because 


this table indicates the cases separately calculated, while other tables give the fig ures calculated as one when one investor acquires 


several stocks at the same time. 


(2) Amount paid indicates acquisition value, not face value. 


Japan. Investments by individuals were almost made in Jap- 
anese currency (99.9%) and no investment in kind was found. 
On the contrary, investments in nature of participation of 
management were made almost in foreign currencies and 
equivalents thereof (90.5% and 3% respectively). The rest 
6.5 per cent were made in Japanese currency because the 
“Cabinet Order” had no provision for guarantee of remittance. 


Regarding acquisition of stocks pursuant to the “Law,” 
investments in kind increased accounting for 64.9 per cent of 
the total, payment in foreign currencies 32.7 per cent, and 
payment in Japanese currency only 2.4 per cent. In respect of 
investments by individuals, payment in Japanese currency oc- 
cupied 91.7 per cent and no investment in kind was made as 
in the case of those pursuant to the “Cabinet Order.” But, 
in the case of investments in nature of participation of man- 
agement, investments in kind increased to 61.4 per cent and 
payments in foreign currencies registered 32.9 per cent. 


The same tendency can be found as in investment made 
under the “Law” when the investments pursuant to both the 
“Cabinet Order’ and the “Law” are included. The increase in 
investments in kind was mainly due to the increase in invest- 
ment of crude oil in the petroleum industry. 


Regarding investments pursuant to the “Law’’, the petro- 
leum industry ranked first, followed by the rubber and lea- 
ther industry, though the relative importance decreased to 38 
per cent and 15 per cent respectively. This decline was 
brought about by the increase in the ratio of the real estate 
(11.1%), the chemical (10.5%) and the machinery industry 
(8.6%) as well as that in the commerce and trade (7.7%) 
and the textile industry (5.5%). Besides, the ratio of the 
glass, clay and stone and the food industry decreased consider- 
ably. As regards investments in foreign currencies and 
equivalents thereof only, this tendency was almost same as 
in the case of the total investment, though a slight ‘decline 
in the ratio of the rubber and leather and the textile indus- 
tries, and a slight increase in other branches was witnessed. 
However, it is worthy of notice that investments in kind in 
the ‘petroleum, the machinery, the chemical and the textile 
industries, which were not found in the cases pursuant to 
the “Cabinet Order” increased considerably exceeding those 
in foreign currencies. 


Nationality of Investors 


As regards investments pursuant to the “Order”, the 
United States accounted for 91.5 per cent in amount paid, 
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followed by China (3.9%), the United Kingdom (3.8%), Syria 


40.7%), Switzerland, Germany and Lebanon (0.2% each).~ of acquisition of stocks in natu 


Considering investments in foreign currencies and equivalents 


thereof, only the United States (foreign currency and equiva- - 


lents thereof) and the United Kingdom (foreign currency 
only) increased in their relative importance, and Switzerland 
and India unchanged. Investments of China, Syria, Lebanon, 
Germany, France, Greece, Iraq, the Netherlands, Canada, 
and Norway were made only in Japanese currency. 


In the case of the “Law”, the United States also ranked 
the top, accounting for 62.8 per cent, followed by the United 
Kingdom (34.3%), Denmark (8%), China (2.4%), India and 
Norway (0.1% each). Investments of other countries, such 
as Germany, Sweden, Lebanon, Canada, Syria, Australia, 
etc., were almost negligible. The decrease in amount paid 
in cases pursuant to the “Law” compared with those per- 
suant to the “Order” was witnessed in France, Switzerland, 
Germany, the Netherlands, Iraq and Lebanon, especially 
France, Switzerland, the Netherlands and Iraq; investments 
of Greece were nil. If excluding investments in Japanese cur- 
rency, the ratio of the United States alone increased, whilst 
that of United Kingdom and China decreased and that of 
Denmark, India, Norway, Canada, Australia unchanged. In- 
vestments of France, Switzerland, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, etc. were made in Japanese currency. 


Summary and Examples of Individual Cases 


Direct investments in the petroleum industry by the in- 
vestors of the United States occupied overwhelming position, 
and those by other countries or in other industries are still 
very inactive, except those in the rubber and machinery in- 
dustries by investors of the United States and the United 
Kingdom, those in the chemical industry by investors of the 
United States and France (the United Kingdom and France 
numbered 1 each). Furthermore, in number of cases, a 
greater part of the investments was made in Japanese cur- 
rency obtained legally by business operations in Japan. In 
this respect, it must be mentioned the fact that the re- 
mittance abroad of the dividend was guaranteed for only 60 
cases among the total of 301 cases validated. 


Principal cases validated up to the end of August, 1951 
of participation of manage- 
ment of stock-issuing companie® are shown in the following 
table. Most of these investments were made by foreign in- 
vestors who had a close connection with Japanese enterprises - 
in prewar days, through acquisition of stocks or participation 
of managements, as was already mentioned in the previous 
chapter. No space is allowed to investigate each case in 
detail, but it must be mentioned that the predominance of 
foreign capital over Japanese enterprises concerned cannot 
be measured only by the amount of stocks acquired or by 


the ratio of stocks acquired to total stocks issued. Consider- 


ing the characteristics of foreign investment in Japan in 
pre-war days, many investors intended rather to fill up enter- 
prises concerned than to get dividends, with the object of 
enlargement of Japanese industry. From this point of view, 
the same trend can, it seems, be seen in the postwar period. 


Conclusion 


It is too early at the present stage to speak of effects of 
the induction of foreign investment on the development of 
industries concerned, and the contribution to our national 
economy. However, it can be said exactly that foreign in- 
vestment would become rather unstable and speculative, unless 
the Japanese economy makes progress towards stabilization 
even gradually. The present stage is doubtlessly ordeal both 
for foreign capital and for Japanese enterprises concerned, as 
foreign capital will experience many changes, though it was 
invested in expectation of stabilization and development of 
our economy in the future. From this standpoint, it can 
be understood to be very difficult to introduce foreign capital 
which will contribute to the Japanese economy, while to adjust 
the two contradictory purposes—to promote induction of 
foreign investment and to remove adverse factors in the inter- 
national balance of payments. It is also remembered that 
the protective treatment of foreign capital in every quarter 
cannot be regarded as only the way for the induction of effec- 
tive foreign investment, but, at the same time, without such 
a treatment, the induction of foreign capital will be checked, 


Acquisition of Stocks and/or Proprietary Interest Classified by the Nationality of Foreign Investors 


Cases under the “‘Cabinet Order” 


No. of No. of Amount paid 
cases stocks (1,000 yen) % 
America 
Burope 
2 12¢ 5,981 2 
Asia 
66 167 8,299 3 
Oceania 
Total] 4,006 215,690 100. 


Cases under the “Law” Total 
No. of No. of Amount paid Amount paid 
cases stocks (1,000 yen) % (1,000 yen) %e 

72 21,813 1,143,750 62.8 1,341,181 65.8 
3 2 143 0.0 173 0.9 

1 0.0 1 0.0 
16 24,677 625,542 34.3 631,522 31.0 
1 0 1 0.0 1 0.0 

1 0.02 1 0.0 305 6.0 

2 2 96 0.0 501 0.8 

7 1 302 0.0 656 €.98 

6 0.7 37 0.9 168 6.8 

1 120 6,000 0.3 6,000 0.3 

1 15 1,540 0.1 1,548 0.1 

1 5 250 0.@ 250 0.0 
47 50@ 43,494 2.4 51,793 2.6 
ny 49 2,470 0.1 2,754 6.1 
2 0.3 40 250 6.8 

1 2 120 0.@- 1,593 

3 4 200 0.8 56e 

1 1 72 0.6 72 *.¢ 
171 47,264 1,824,059 100.0 2,089,749 100.6 
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THE HONGKONG & SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


ORDINARY YEARLY GENERAL 
MEETING 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the Ordinary Yearly General 
Meeting of the Shareholders of the 
Corporation will be held at the 
Head Office of the Corporation, 1, 
Queen’s Road Central, Hong Kong, 
on Friday the 7th day of March, 
1952, at 11.30 a.m. for the purpose 
of receiving and considering the 
reports of the Directors and of the 
Auditors and the Profit and Loss 
Account and Balance Sheet for the 
year ended 3ist December, 1951, 
and for the election of Directors 
and the appointment of Auditors. 


The Register of Shares of the 
Corporation will be closed from 
Friday, the 22nd of February to 
Friday, the 7th of March, 1952, 
(both days inclusive) during which 
period no transfer of shares can be 
registered. 


By Order of the Board. 


A. MORSE, 
Chief Manager. 


22nd January, 1952. 
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THE HONGKONG LAND 
INVESTMENT & AGENCY 
Co., LTD. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the SIXTIETH ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of SHARE- 
HOLDERS in this Company will 
be held at the Offices of Messrs. 
Jardine, Matheson & Co., Lid., 
Pedder Street, on MONDAY, 3ist 
March, 1952, at NOON, for the 
purpose of receiving the Report of 
the Directors together with the 
Statement of Accounts for the 
year ended 3lst December, 1951, 
to elect Directors and to appoirt 
Auditors. 

The REGISTER OF SHARES of 
the Company will be closed from 
Monday, 17th March, 1952, to 
MONDAY, 31st March, 1952, both 
days inclusive, during which period 
no transfer of shares can be re- 
gistered. 


By Order of the Board of Directors, 
B. C. FIELD, 
Manager & Secretary. 


Hong Kong, 4th March, 1952. 


THE HONGKONG LAND INVESTMENT & 
AGENCY CO., LTD. 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS 


NOTICE is hereby given that an EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEET- 
ING of the Shareholders of THE HONGKONG LAND INVESTMENT AND 
AGENCY COMPANY LIMITED will be held at the Offices of Messrs. Jardine, 
Matheson & Company Limited, Pedder Street, Hongkong, on MONDAY, the 
3lst day - of March, 1952, at 12.15 p.m. as soon thereafter as the Annual 
General Meeting convened for the sanie day at noon shall have been concluded, 
for the purpose of considering and, if thought fit, passing the following 
Resolutions as Ordinary Resolutions: 

(1) “That it is desirable to capitalise the two sums of $2,100,000:00 
(being part of the undivided profits of the Company standing to the credit 
of the Company’s Share Premium Reserve Account) and $400,000:00 (being 
part of the undivided profits of the Company standing to the credit of the 


| Company’s Building Development Reserve Account) making together a total 


sum of $2,500,000:00 and accordingly that such sum of $2,500,000:00 be 
capitalised and distributed among the members of the Company on the foot- 
ing that they become entitled thereto as Capital and that such Capital sum 
be applied on behalf of the persons who on the 31st day of March, 1952, were 
the holders of the 500,000 issued shares of the Company in payment in full 
for 100,000 unissued shares of the Company of $25:00 each, and that such 
100,000 shares credited as fully paid be accordingly issued and allotted to 
such persons respectively in the proportion of one such share for every 
complete five of the said 500,000 shares then held by such persons respectively, 
and that the shares so allotted shall be treated for all purposes as an increase 
of the nominal amount of the Capital of the Company held by each such share- 
holder, and not as income, and that such shares shall rank for dividend from 
the Ist July, 1952, and so that any dividend payable on any of such new 
shares in respect of the year 1952 shall be a half of the amount of the 
dividend whether interim or final payable on the 500,000 existing issued shares 
of the Company for the year 1952, and that any resulting fractions of shares 
be allotted en bloc to a trustee to be nominated by the Directors upon 
trust for sale on such conditions as they consider expedient, and the nett 
proceeds of sale shall be distributed proportionately amongst those members 
who would otherwise be entitled to such fractions and in satisfaction thereof. 


(2) That 100,000 unissued shares of the Company of $25:00 each forming 
part of the Company’s nominal Capital be offered to the members of the 
Company appearing in the Company’s Register of Members on the 3lst day 
of March, 1952, as the holders of the present issued shares of the Company 
at par and so that each of such members shall be entitled on payment of the 
full nominal value of $25:00 per share to apply for and take up one of the 
unissued shares for every five issued shares held by such member on the 31st 
day of March, 1952, and upon the footing that the sum of $25:00 be paid in 
respect of each such unissued share on acceptance of the offer and in any 
case not later than the 30th day: of June, 1952, and that the shares the subject 
matter of the offer shall rank for dividend as from the lst day of July, 1952, 
and so that any dividend payable on any of such new shares in respect of the 
year 1952 shall be a half of the amount of the dividend whether interim or 
final payable on the 500,000 existing issued shares of the Company for the 
year 1952, and that such offer be made by notice sent by post to each share- 


holder appearing on the Company’s Register of Members on the 31st March, 


1952, specifying the number of shares to which the member is entitled, and 
that if not accepted by payment by the shareholder or his approved nominee 
on or before the 30th day of June, 1952, shall be deemed to be declined and 
that the Directors shall be at liberty to dispose of any shares not accepted 
by payment on or before the 30th day of June, 1952, in response to such offer 
at such time and in such manner as they consider expedient in the interests 
of the Company, and that no fractional Certificates shall be issued but shares 
representing fractions shall be sold and the net proceeds of sale shall be 
distributed proportionately amongst those members who would otherwise be 
entitled to such fractions and in satisfaction thereof.” 


* The Register of Members of the Company will be closed from Monday 
the 17th day of March, 1952, until Monday the 3lst day of March, 1952, both 
days inclusive during which period no transfer of shares can be registered. 

Dated the 4th day of March, 1952. - . 


By Order of the Board of. Directors, 
B. C. FIELD, 
Manager & Secretary. 


— 
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HONGKONG’S TRADE IN JANUARY 1952 
The total volume of trade for January India . 4,507,691 13,236,177 China (excluding 
1952 was $581.5 million, a decreasé Malaya (British) 9,249,059 32,839,098 Formosa) ...... 22,250,529 133,649,613 
of 25% in value as compared with the New Zealand .... 4,000 241,482 Formosa ............ 17,499,026 11,614,927 
monthly average of $775.3 million in North Borneo Indochina .......... 2,025,614 2,836,083 
1951. The declared value of imports was (British) ........ 1,448,107 2,490,516 Indonesia .......... 13,861,827 20,401,722 
$384.8 million, 5% below the 1951 month- Pakistan ............ 42,755,615 11,970,801 Japan ................ 6,688,861 16,043,910 
ly average of $405.9 million, while ex- British Common- Korea, South .... 1,077,299 1,781,656 
ports at $196.7 million as compared with wealth, Other.. 2,721,509 5,774,381 Macao .... 6,680,147 19,029,443 
$369.4 million showed a decrease of Egypt ........2...... 2,870,611 1,388,006 Philippines ........ 1,578,821 5,751,520 
47%. African Coun- Thailand. ............ 15,503,140 7,480,942 
Increased import values, as com- tries, Other .... 494,982 337,458 Asian Countries 
pared with the 1951 monthly averages, U.S.A. .............. 24,249,207 31,126,966 pears 2,068,561 353,244 
were recorded for Canada (plus 15%), Central America 34,617 306,410 Belgium ............ 672,422 880,214 
Pakistan (plus 257%), Egypt (plus South America 2,661,410 5,077,163 Denmark ............ 680,165 765,192 
107%), Burma (plus 243%), Japan (plus © Burma ... 2,824,317 Sae,2ce 40 France .............. 1,183,476 2,339,906 
13%), Thailand (plus 68%), Netherlands China (excluding | Germany ........... 3,026,860 2,752,264 
(plus 27%), Norway (plus 105%) and Formosa) ...... 70,463,555 71,924,984 Italy .................. 644,331 1,492,737 
Sweden (plus 34%). Countries showing Formosa ............ 3,853,065 5,197,211 Netherlands ...... 1,847,545 4,211,364 
considerably reduced values for imports Indochina .......... 3,176,097 4,230,760 Norway ............ 900,591 495,158 
were Australia (—70%), India (—66%), Indonesia .......... 5,421,142 17,528,080 Sweden .............. 203,232 401,776 
Malaya (—72%), Other British Common- Japan ................ 37,097,043 32,688,528 Switzerland ...... 351,008 419,638 
wealth Countries (—53%), U.S.A. Korea, South 646,390 328,560 European Coun- 
(—22%), South America (—47%), For- Macao ................ 5,292,474 8.632.882 tries, Other .... 74,600 2,938,388 
mosa (—26%), Indochina (—25%), Indo- Philippines ........ 1,199,960 1,072,549 = 
nesia (-—28%), Macao (—38%), Belgium Thailand ........... 21,871.735 12,966,444 Total 
(—53%) and France (—43%). Asian Countries Merchandise .. 196,736,857 369,418,056 
The Colony’s exports were reduced for ONE cccpisesics 678,194 137,073 Total Gold and 
most territories, the largest reductions, Belgium ............ 4,739,474 10,253,802 ET 1,883,400 2,294,686 
on the basis of the 1951 monthly aver- Czechoslovakia .. 877,080 1,111,839 . RY 
age, being recorded for United Kingdom Denmark .......... 1,190,472 1,359,187 Grand Total 198,620,257 371,712,742 
(—38%), Australia (—75%), Malaya France .............. 5,765,104 10,290,621 
(—34%), China (—83%), Indonesia Germany .......... 17,623,705 17,856,502 TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS BY. 
{—32%), Japan (—58%), Macao (—65%) = Italy -................. 10,765,573 10,491,237 DIVISIONS FOR JANUARY, 1952 
and the Philippines (—72%). Netherlands ...... 13,308,834 10,429,414 $ : 
Air freight figures for the month were Norway ............ 6,029,048 2,945,061 © Live animals, chiefly for food 9,424,172 
as follows: ke 5,373,912 4,004,543 Meat and Meat preparations 1,732,414 
Kilogrammes Value Switzerland ...... 8,864,422 10,905,106 Dairy products, eggs and | 
28,768 11,389,559 European Coun- Fish and fish preparations 5,979,651 
64,096 6,411,160 tries, Other ... 5,228,540 6,320,481 Cereals and cereal prepara- 
92,864 17,800,719 Total Fruits and vegetables _....... 19,012,183 
Merchandise .. 384,813,064 405,859,544 Sugar and sugar preparations 4,113,898 
The total number of Import and Ex- Total Gold and Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and 
port Licences issued were:— Se: 1,400,134 1,810,956 manufactures thereof ........ 4,080,019 
Monthly »Feeding stuffs for animals 
Averages Grand Total 386,213,198 407,670,500 (not including unmilled 
January, 1952 for 1951 2,730,125 
Import .......... 4,896 6,035 TOTAL VALUES OF EXPORTS, BY Miscellaneous food prepara- 
Export .......... 9,283 9,341 COUNTRIES, JANUARY, 1952, 1,654,462 
During the month 1,098 Essential WITH COMPARATIVE MONTHLY PEE OTe 3,250,544 
Supplies Certificates were issued for the AVERAGE FOR THE YEAR, 1951 Tobacco and tobacco manu- 
importation of strategic materials from Comparative factures pivcoraetpietenncceyscsnthee 7,241,312 
20 different countries. The three main January. Monthly Hides, skins and fur skins, 
sources of supply were the United King- Average undressed 1,000,189 
dom, Japan and the United States, and 1951 Oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil 8 902 
30 certificates were issued on the United Merchandise $ $ kernels -.......-------.--------. ee 8,608, 
Kingdom, 172 on Japan and 166 on the United Kingdom 11,010,674 17,883,201 Crude _ rubber, including 
United States. The total number of Africa (British) 2,552,469 3,606,244 synthetic and reclaimed .. 981,439 
certificates issued was at the December Australia .......... 1,482,127 5,997,807 | Wood, lumber and cork ........ 6,805,246 
1951 level but was slightly below the | OT 602,336 1,364,676 Pulp and waste paper ............ 950,104 
91 2,194,221 Crude fertihsers and cru 
JANUARY. 1922) Malaya (British) 40,501,964 61,718,618 minerals, excluding coal, 
Zealand .... 430,158 667,629 petroleum and precious 
WITH COMPARATIVE MONTHLY 912.895 
AVERAGE FOR THE YEAR, 1951 Borneo 
’ (British) ........ 1,487,609 1,284,979 Metalliferous ores and metal 
Comparative Pakistan ............ 16,066,639 15,637,736 1,449,998- 
January Monthly British Common- Animal and vegetable crude 
1952 — wealth, Other 2,038,109 3,154,821 21,468,188 
ree 374,144 654,644 Mineral fuels, lubricants a 
United Kingdom 48,824,442 51,588,050 tries, Other .... 1,831,528 151.488 Animal and vegetable oils 
Africa (British) 1,975,088 2.766.872 U.S.A. .........00..... 14,925,898 138,545,550 (not essential oils), fats, 
Australia .......... 2,216,564 17,390,472 Central America 467,682 792,479 ereases and derivatives ... 8,304,149 
8,451,008 7.323.885 South America 529,857  1.052,609 Chemical elements and com- 
59,023 302,444 Burma .............- 2,147,039 3,410,740 9,253,392 
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Mineral tar and crude chemi- 

cals from coal, petroleum 

and natural gas ................ 11,329 
Dyeing, tanning and colour- 

ing materials .................... 8,229,697 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 

10,930,362 
Essential oils and perfume 

materials; toilet, polishing 

and cleaning preparations 3,185,590 
Fertilisers, manufactured .... 11,970 
Explosives and miscellaneous 

chemical materials and pro- 

6,038,862 
Leather, leather manufac- 

tures, n.es., and dressed 

Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. 2,157,140 
Wood and cork manufactures 

(excluding furniture) ........ 1,482,730 
Paper, paperboard and manu- 

factures thereof _............... 23,128,647 
Textile yarn, fabrics, 

made-up articles and re- 

lated products .................. 42,028,057 
Non-metallic mineral manu- 

5,932 310 
Silver, platinum, gems and 

Manufactures of metals ...... 5,680,454 
Machinery other than electric 10,303,710 
Electric machinery, appara- 

tus and appliances ........ 10,056,484 
Transport equipment — ........ 5,081,745 
Prefabricated buildings; sani- 

tary, plumbing, heating 

and lighting fixtures and 

329,902 
Furniture and fixtures ........ 347,340 
Travel goods, handbags and 

similar articles .............-.. 145,306 
Professional, scientific and 

‘eontrolling instruments: 
photographic and optical ' 

goods; watches and clocks 14,995,543 
Miscellaneous 

articles, n.e@.S. 6,371,030 
Live animals, not for food . — 

TOTAL MERCHANDISE 384,813 064 
Gold and specie ................---- 1,400,134 

TOTAL VALUES OF EXPORTS 
Live animals, chiefly for food — 
Meat and meat preparations 2,862,508 

- Dairy products, eggs and 

Fish and fish preparations .... 3,440,780 
Cereals and cereal prepara- 

Fruits and vegetables  _....... 18,457,077 
Sugar and sugar preparations 2,646,695 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and 

manufactures thereof 2,760,199 
Feedine stuffs for animals 

(not including unmilled 

Miscellaneous food prepara- 

2,199,564 
Tobacco and tobacco manu- 

Hides, skins and fur skins, 

799,587 


ne HONG KONG JOCKEY CLUB 


FIFTH RACE MEETING 
Saturday 8th March, 1952 
(Held under the Rules of the Hong Kong Jockey Club) 


The First Bell will be rung at 1.30 p.m. and the First Race will be run 
at 2.00 p.m. each day. 

There are 9 races on the Ist Day and 9 races on the 2nd Day (18 in all). 

Through Tickets (at $36.00 each) may be obtained at the Compradore 
Office of the Treasurers, lst Floor, Telephone House, also tickets for the 
Cash Sweep on the last race of the Meeting on 8th March, 1952. 

Through Tickets reserved for this Meeting but not paid for by 10.00 
a.m. on Friday, 29th February, will be sold and the reservation cancelled for 
future meetings. 

To avoid congestion at the Club’s Office at Telephone House, non-members 
me requested to purchase their sweep tickets at the Club’s Branch Offices 
at:— 

5 D’Aguilar Street, Hong Kong 


or 
382 Nathan Road, Kowloon 


TOTALISATOR 


The attention of Totalisator Investors is drawn to the following rules:— 

Dividends will be paid on the winning and placed ponies so declared by the Stewards 
when the “All Clear” is given. The “All Clear’ signal will be indicated by a white 
light at the Totalisator Tower. “BACKERS ARE ADVISED NOT TO DESTROY OR 
THROW AWAY THEIR TICKETS UNTIL AFTER THE “ALL CLEAR” SIGNAL HAS 
BEEN EXHIBITED. 


Totaiisator Tickets should be examined and checked before leaving the Selling 
Counters as mistakes of any description cannot be rectified later. 

Cash received in respect of Dividends should be checked before leaving the Pay- 
Out Counters as no claim fer short payment of the value of tickets presented can be 
entertained once Investors have left the Counters. 

All winning tickets and tickets for refunds must be presented for payment at the 
Race Course on the day to which they refer, but none wil] be paid later than one hour 
after the time for which the last race of the day has been scheduled to be run. 

In no circumstances will any Dividends be paid or refunds made unless a ticket is 
produced. Payment WILL NOT be made on torn or disfigured tickets. 


MEMBERS’ BADGES AND ENCLOSURE 

Members and guests are reminded thatathey and their ladies MUST 
wear their badges prominently displayed throughout the Meeting. 

NO ONE WITHOUT A BADGE WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE 
MEMBERS’ ENCLOSURE. 

Badges admitting ladies not in possession of Brooches or Season tickets 
and gentlemen, non-members of the Club, to the Members’ Enclosure and 
Club Rooms at $10.00 per day including tax, for ladies or gentlemen are 
obtainable through the Secretary at Telephone House, on the written or per- 
sonal introduction of a Member, such member to be responsible for all 
visitors introduced by him, and for payment of all chits, etc. 
> Only a limited number of badges admitting to Members’ Enclosure will 
be on sale at the Race Course. 

The Branch Offices and the Treasurers’ Compradore Office will close at 
11.00 a.m.’on both days. The Secretary’s Office will close at 11.45 a.m. each 
day. The Treasurers’ Compradore Office and the Secretary’s Office are situated 
at lst Foor, Telephone House. 

A limited number of tiffins will be obtainable at the Club House provided 
they are ordered in advance from the No. 1 Boy (Tel. 27818). 

NO CHILDREN WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE CLUB’S PREMISES 
DURING THE MEETING. 

PUBLIC ENCLOSURE 

The price of admission to the Public Enclosure is $3.00 each day including 
tax for all persons including ladies, and is payable at the Gate. 

BOOKMAKERS, TIC TAC MEN, ETC., WILL NOT BE PERMITTED TO 
OPERATE WITHIN THE PRECINCTS OF THE HONG KONG JOCKEY 
CLUB. 

MEALS AND REFRESHMENTS WILL BE OBTAINABLE IN THE 
RESTAURANT IN THE PUBLIC ENCLOSURE. 

SERVANTS’ PASSES 

Servants’ passes will be issued to private box holders only, who are re- 
quested to distribute them with discrimination and to endorse their names 
on the passes. Holders of such passes are not permitted in the Members’ 
Enclosure except for passing through on their duties and must remain in 
their employers’ stands. 

Owing to the congestion in the Members’ Betting Hall and at Booths 
adjacent to Boxes in the Coffee Room, Box-holders and Members are requested 
to ensure that their servants make use only of the Public Betting Hall. 
Military Police will be posted at various points in the enclosure to ensure 
that this regulation is adhered to. 

By Order, 


H. MISA, 
Secreary. 


= 
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Oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil SIGNIFICANT ITE 
4,759,549 MS fPORTED DURING JANUARY, 1952. 
Crude rubber, including | I Imports % difference of Country’s 
Wood, lumber and cork ._...... 477,442 "in Jan. 
Pulp and waste paper ........ 801,294 United Kingdom Powdered milk .............ccccecees 449 885 + 66% 1% 
Textile fibres .................... 3,566,351 ($48,824,442) 542,153 — 16% 1% 
minerals, excluding coal, Other woollen fabrics .............. 967 
petroleum and precious 1,947,817 + 44% 4% 
Metalliferous ores and metal paratus ......... 717.492 + 22%, 2% 
scrap 2,182,690 Insulated wire and cables ............ 396 ,682 — 55% 
Animal and vegetable crude Motorcars sc 1,998,012 + 71% 4% 
Bicycles 
Animal and vegetable oils Canada LITE LAT 575,997 — 61% 1% 
(not essential oils), fats, ($8,451,008) pine 1,840,110 +139% 22% 
greases and derivatives) 4,708,048 |... — penholders .......... 682,036 + 22% 8% 
Chemical elements and com- 906,442 — 429 20% 
cals from coal, petroleum ($9,249,059) Gas oil, diesel 592,659 32%, 
Dyeing, tanning and colour- North Borneo 504,688 — 6% 35% 
ing materials .................. 2,555,554 ($1,448,107) 136,267 — 32% 9%, 
rit. Com. er and cane sugar, 
materials; toilet, pokishing 11,298,274 — 30% 5% 
manufactured .... 44,984 eves ts 698,018 — 48% 3% 
xplosives and miscellaneous and Wa 949,932 — 2% 4% 
4 ; Pharmaceutical products ............ 650, — 52 3 
UCTS 3,093,288 china 7,204,507 4+131% 10% 
tures, n.es., and dressed 1,879,245 — 43% 3% 
furs 630,588 1,546,548 — 41% 
Rubber manufactures, nes. 91,505 _ ~ + 250% 12% 
Papen, and manu- Silk rides "749,880 — 58% 1% 
un ‘articles and . related dain 11,278,402 + 42% 33% 
roducts 826,838 + 21% 
on-metallic mineral manu- Indo-China 239,968 +182% 7% 
factures, ................ 1,449,486 ($3,176,097) Hides, undressed 363,011 + 93% 11% 
Siver, platinum, gems and 1,453,663 + 75% 46% 
Base metals .............. 608.908 ($5,421,142) as 607,482 + 71% 11% 
Manufactures of metals 4 508.017 Japan Cuttlefish 818,516 44% 15% 
Machinery other than electric 2,571,057 Cotton drills, ducks, white .......... 20%, 
Electric machinery, appara- Cotten shirtings, WHO 559,917 + 32% 
’ Gal ed 5 
Transport equipment 806,755 Typewrhers and porte 446,088 1% 
Prefabricated buildings; sani- Sewing machines ..........++++.esees 365,209 — 21% 1% 
tary, plumbing, heating 177,960 — 62% 
and lighting fix Macao 425,065 — 11% 8% 
fittines Bossy ures and 444.671 587.605 — 28% 11% 
Travel goods, handbags and 
similar 516,091 ($21,871,735) Groundnuts, shelled ............. 965,237 Tiare, 
Professional, scientifi Belgium Stee] wire 351,645 — 51% 7% 
photographic and optical Germany Medicinal products, n.e.8. ....++.-+: 346,026 — 719% 2% 
($17,623,705) Photograph costs 940,92) 197 5 
goods; watches and clocks 3,714,145 Surgical apparatus 962,847 54, 5, 
Miscellaneous manufactured Scientific instruments ........+..+++5 1,050,486 + 58% 6% 
TOTAL MERCHANDISE 196,736,857 18% 
GOLD AND SPECIE. .... 1,883,400 ($5,373,912) Kraft paper 464,422 +139% 9% 
222,960 + 86% 4% 
GRAND TOTAL ............ 198,620,257 Switzerland Watches ......... 6,629,302 — 5% 756% 
($8,864,422 
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SIGNIFICANT ITEMS EXPORTED DURING JANUARY, 1952. 


HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL 


Country and Exports % difference . % of Country’s REP ORT 
total value Item January on basis 1951 total exports 
of exports 1952 Monthly Average into Hongkong For January 1952 
Factory Registration—The number of applica- 
United Ki Tea, 595,651 + 78% 5% tions for registration received by the HK Labour 
($11,010,674)  Oil-seed cake .......ccsecccccceveese - 436,920 — 29% 4% Dept. in January amounted to 16 (6 in HK. and 
Plants, seeds for medicines and 10 in Kowloon & New Territories); 16 regis- 
perfumery 1,209,356 +801% 11% tration certificates were cancelled (2 HK, 14 K. 
Teaseed oil ........ Heccgedevedincese 698,880 1% 6% & N.T.); 2 applications were refused (2 HK); 
Tung Oil ......seeneeeeeees wecseesee 1,839,513 — 65% 12% 2 illegal factories were found & closed down 
Essential vegetable oils ........... Res 226,724 — 11% 2% (1 & 1): 46 registration certificates were issued 
Footwear, locally made ............ 1,530,231 +206% 14% (15 & 31). 
Australia 150,257 31 10 As at Jan. 31, 1952, 1374 factories & work- 
($1,482,127) Clothing n.e.s. ..... seve 108,019 + 174 HK, 
Malaya Sausages, not canned ............- ies 648,812 +346% 1% sideration (133 & 237). 
are given ow with the 
Oranges, tangerines 2,364,945 +2086% 6% 
Fresh vegetables, n.@.8. .......++0+: 2,335,842 1 6% M. F. Total 
Beet & cane sugar, refined .......... 1,419,261 + 449% 3% 
Prepared animal food .............- 1,439,819 + 9% 3% 1 Buttons .......... 84 24 108 
Plants, seeds for medicines an 1 Iron & Steel Works ...... oe = 65 
on 765,592 — 51% 2% 6 Printing 59 64 
1,817,220 — 10% 4% 4 Metal wares .............5 20 40 60 
Toys and games ..... 537,165 + 83% 1% 1 Foundry 44 46 
Fountaim-pens, etc. 456,243 — 24% 1% COttOn 25. 35 
ies 460,816 — 10% 1% 1 Hosiery 7 +26 32 
1 Weaving (Cotton) ........ 16 14 30 
Pakistan Old and waste paper 554,632 +536% 3% 1 Garments & Shirts ........ 25 
($16,066,639) Matches, locally made 212,100 — 56% 1% cus 17 1 18 
Matches, imported 232,764 — 53% 1% R & 16 
($14,925,898)  Bristles 6,870,223 +214% 46% 1 Medicine Shes. 8 
Carpets, rugs, of veg. mate 
: Gunny BASS .ccces bpdsbpe cncceees ces 1,362,100 — 33% 6% A change in name was effected by 6 factories 
er 950.529) Plants, seeds for medicine and per- in January: 2 Metalware, 1 aaah lmdey, 
Caustic soda 864,128 +125% 4% 
Textile machinery ......+-++s++seeee 733,456 — 14% 3% Factories closed in January numbered 15: 2 
Surgical instruments .......-+++e00+> 307,970 — 89% 1% Button, 1 each, Knitting, Weaving, Towel, 
226,750 — 538% 1% weeks, Iron works, 
, En i i 
Formosa Cuttlefish 238,584 — 23% 1% Miscellaneous. 
($17,499,026) Fish, salted, dried or smoked ........ 208 1% 
cs © 70 Industrial Accidents— i x 
Soya beams .........++. 2,689,307 +295% 15% tional accidents ta 
Plants, seeds for medicine and per- (6. fatal) involving 49 persons; 32 of these (1 
eS EEE ee 507 ,347 — 8% 3% fatal) occurred in registered factories or work- 
Sheet glass ......-.ssseesesensesecess 158,015 + 64% 1% shops. The injuries came under the following 
Cinematograph films, exposed ...... 172,950 + 66% 1% mochinery registered factories) - 
Indo-China Plants, seeds for medicine and per- 9 : eg. fact.); explosions or fires 
Indonesia -. Cotton yarn & thread for retail sale .. 138,325 — 6% 1% of persons 11, 2 fatal (5 reg. fact.); stepping 
($13,861,827) Cotton drills, ducks, white .......... 1,732,530 — 49% 12% on or striking against objects 1 (reg. fact.) ; 
124,155 1% falling objects 4, 1 fatal (2 reg. fact.); falls 
Brooms and brushes ...........-+++: 122,875 — 34% 1%, of ground 4, 1 fatal (3 reg. fact., 1 fatal); 
e handling without machinery 3, 2 fatal; mis— 
Japan Iron ore & concentrates ............ 878,440 — 15% 13% : cellaneous 8 (7. reg. fact.). 
: Plants, seeds for medicine and per- 
ys 97,513 — 18% 1% HONGKONG INDUSTRIES 
Wood furniture and fixtures .......... 127,164 — 43% 2% Cotton Yarn & Piece Goods—The fine 
Korea, South Beet and cane sugar, refined ........ 161,335 + 50% 15% R authorities have obtained tenders from Hongkone 
Oo Ss, s, 
($6,680,147) Oranges, tangerines ...........+see0++ 121,295 — 17% 2% 32’s has been officially set, but specifications 
Beet and cane sugar, refined ........ 360,983 — 19% 5% for other counts will be based upon the existing 
Groundnuts, shelled 80,823 — 35% 1% export price. 
Plants, seeds for medicine and per-° ¢ 
262,664 +184% 4% Local cotton weaving mills have received an 
124,966 — 24% 2% order from Taiwan for over 1% million yards 
133,412 — 30% 2% of material. This is the largest order of it: 
137,150 — 6% 2% kind placed in the Colony for many years past. 
Philippines Cotton fabrics, bleached n.e.s. ...... 118,522 — 30% 1% The Taiwan Central Trust has negotiated with 
($1,578,821) local weaving mills for the purchase of 50,000 
ome. pieces of khaki drill of fine quality 23-lbs. weight 
bar bess 339,251 +117% 2% per piece for delivery not later 
France Essential vegetable oils ............++. 244,334 +106% 20% Tin Canning—From an export quota of 75,000 
Germany Hees, Gried 558,079 +182% 18% to 49 countries the 
($3,026,860) Ge he 792,000 + 1% 26% will receive 300 tons to be furnished 
; to factories making food and ] i 
Silk thread waste 259,500 + 8% 40% petroleum packing 
Steel Factories—-Three leadin teel f i 
Netherlands Tungsten ore and concentrates ...... 122,500 + 21% 1% ; » 6 actories. 
Sweden 123,984 61% to Pakistan and Br. North Borneo. Locally- 
($203,232) made window frames are also in demand for 


export. 


| 
| 

| 
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HONGKONG PROHIBITED 
IMPORTS & EXPORTS 


Under date of February 26, two Orders have 
been made by the Governor in Council relating 
to the importation and exportation to the Colony 
of strategic materials. 

They are amendment orders to the Importation 
and Exportation (Prohibition) (Specified Articles) 
Orders, 1951. Last June, these Orders were 
brought into force in compliance with the spirit 
of the United Nations Resolution regarding the 
embargoing of strategic materials to China. As 
a result of the Orders, a wide range of strategic 
materials became subject to import and export 
contro] in Hongkong. 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies has 
now advised the Hongkong Government that 
<ertain additions and amendments have been 
made to the United Kingdom prohibited export 
list and it is in respect of these goods that 
the new amendment orders have been introduced. 


The new Orders are known as the Exportation 
(Prohibition) (Specified Articles) (Amendment) 
Order, 1952 and the Importation (Prohibition) 
(Specified Articles) (Amendment) Order, 1952. 
. The schedule containing the additions and 
amendments is as follows: - 


Under Item 4: Transportation materials. 


' Add: (k) Motor vehicle serving equipment and 


materials. 

Under Item 7: Chemicals. 

Add: (n) Rubber Solution. 

Under Item 12: Precision and Scientific In- 
atruments. : 

Add: (d) Optica] Instruments capable of being 
used in the development, production and testing 
of military equipment. 

-. (e) Surveying instruments, the following: 
‘Theodo ites; Telescopic levels; Clinometers. 

(f) Map making, map reproduction, stereos- 
copie and photo-interpretation equipment. 

Under Item 13: Other Machinery and Acces- 


gories of the following types:— 


Delete (e) and Substitute: (e) Power equip- 
ment, as follows: (i) Electrical generating,, trans- 
forming, rectifying and converting, transmission, 
power distribution, contro] gear and accessorieés, 
including substation equipment and parts thereof, 
and including electric generators and motors ; 
(ii) plant for the productidn of fuel gas; (iii) 
boiler house plant for use with (i) or (ii) above; 

Add: (m) Mining machinéty. 

(n) Foundry plant. 


HONGKONG TRAMWAYS 
LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the ORDINARY YEARLY 
GENPRAL MEETING of the Com- | 
pany will be held at the Offices 
of Messrs. JARDINE, MATHESON 
AND COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HONGKONG, on Thursday, the 
27th day of March, 1952, at Noon 
for the purpose of receiving and 
-considering the Statement of Ac- 
counts and Balance Sheet for the 
year ended 3lst December, 1951, 
and the Directors’ and Auditors’ 
Reports thereon and for the elec- 
tion of Directors and the appoint-. 
ment of Auditors. 


The Register of Members of 
the Company will be closed from 
Thursday, 18th March, to Thurs- 
day, 27th March, 1952, both days 
inclusive. 

By Order of the Board 
W. H. PATERSON, 
Secretary. 
Hongkong, 26th February. 1952. 


FINANCIAL REPORTS 


JAPANESE YEN 


The official rate (parity) of yen re- 
mains 360 yen to the US$. No altera- 
tion in this rate is envisaged although 
influential Japanese industrialists and 
exporters advocate a change for quite 
some time, hoping to increase by an up- 
ward revision (anything between 400 to 
450 yen) exports and thus industrial 
employment in Japan. If sterling should 
further weaken and a lowering of the 
London/New York crossrate prove neces- 
sary—an unlikely development this vear 
—the advocates of a revision of the 
yen rate would probably score with the 
Japanese Govt. 


The yen/sterling rate remains offi- 


cially at 1008 yen to the £ but the 


Tokyo black market quotes only around 
950 yen; the black market rate for US$ 
is moving since a long time around 400 
yen or about 10% above the official rate. 
Trade in US notes is active in several 
cities in Japan and _ prosecutions of 
operators are very few. TT New York 
and mail transfers are traded at a slight 
premium over the note rate. The Hong- 


gular, in notes, mail 


kong dollar is not generally traded in 
Japan; it quotes officially 63 yen (cor- 
responding to HK$5.73 per US$i) but 
on the black market only 56 to 60 ven. 


In Hongkong business in yen is  re- 
and telegraphic 
transfers. The local free exchange mar- 
ket is capable of accommodating large 
amounts though such transactions may 
require more than one or two days. The 
local rate is quoted per 10,000 ven and 
recently moves around HK$162 for TT 
and 160—164 for Nippon Ginko notes. 
The average rate of late has been 61.1/3 
yen per HK$. This rate is lower than 
the parity (63) and more or less in line 
with Tokyo black market. If local TT 
New York rules firm, currencies which 
are linked with the US$ such as yen, 
peso etc, show firmness. The current 
open market yen rate here corresponds 
to a Hongkong/US$ cross of HK$6.50. 

Speculation in local and Japanese rates 
for US$ was more popular a few months 
ago but recently there has ‘not been 
sufficient incentive to take advantage of 
differences. 


HONGKONG MANUFACTURED 
GOODS ~ 


Exports For ‘January 1952 


In January 1952, 706.Imperial Pre- 
ference Certificates and 2095 Certificates 
of Origin, a total of 2801, were issued 
to cover exports of locally-manufactured 
goods to countries requiring these docu- 
ments. The total value of the goods 
covered by these certificates amounted 
to HK$22,225,780, a slight increase over 
the figure for December 1951 of $21,- 
552.827 but below the monthly average 
for 1951 of $26.2 million. 


Pakistan purchased goods, mainly cot- 
ton yarn, to the value of $8.11 m. 
(monthly average for 1951 $8.9 m.), 
American. (including U.S.A.) came 
second with $4.98 m. (m.a. $3.4 m.), 
Great Britain and Malaya followed with 
$1.72 m. ($3.9 m.) and $1.71 m. 
($1.8 m.) respectively, and Burma was 
fifth with $1.26 m. ($1.6 m.). The 
figures for 1951 are given in the Review 
of Feb. 21 (Vol. XII No. 8). 


Local Manufactured Goods Exported 
Under Imperial Preference Certificate 
and Certificate of Origin in January, 
1952. 


$ 

EUROPE: 

United Kingdom ................ 1,722,978 

North Europe .................... 194,967 
AUSTRALASIA: 

47,870 

AMERICA: 

America ; 4,931,410 

Br. West Indies 289 960 


AFRICA: 

548,172 
Br. Africa. 854,744 
Br. West 330,979 
Port. East Africa .........:...... 157,425 

ASIA: 
1,717,136 
India ..... 21,644 
1,257,388 
Pakistan 8,112,174 
Br. Commonwealth, Other .. 708,968 
31,593 
Occupied Japan ..:............... 58,488 
China (Taiwan) 193,800 
7,400 

$22,225,780 


| Former Far East resident now 
} Registered Investment Adviser in 
} California invites inquiries from 
} parties interested in American and 
| Canadian common stocks. Efficient 
research organization “discovers” 
} from time to time wonderful values 
} with tremendous “growth” possi- 
! bilities. Some of our 1950 and 1951 
recommendations have already ap- 
| preciated from 50 to 100%. We 
|} do not sell any stocks. We only 
! give sound money-making advice on 
! a moderate yearly fee basis. For 
further particulars, write c/o Far 
| Eastern Economic Review. 
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PHILIPPINE PESO 


In recent weeks the peso showed more 
strength and improved vis-a-vis the US$. 
The general economic outlook in the 
new Kepublic has been described as en- 
couraging by US experts, and indeed 
there is no cause for pessimism. 
progress of the Philippines, thanks to 
America’s munificence and guidance, is 
a fact. However the parity of the peso 
is unrealistic and will have to be ad- 
justed. 

Officially the peso values 50 USc, un- 
officially 33 to 36c. The general price 
level is very high, even if prices are 
computed in terms of the depreciated 
peso. While there is nothing wrong with 
the economy of the Philippine Republic, 
the continued adherence by the Central 
Bank of the Philippines to the official 
rate is wrong and should, as probably 
it will, be corrected. A country suffer- 
ing from the effects of too fast moder- 
nisation, of wanting to leave behind the 
stage of economic backwardness without 
regard to actualities, cannot but pass 
through political and social upheavals. 
The excessive price level is only another 
manifestation of the ill-adjusted opera- 
tion of production and consumption in 
the Philippines. In due course, and with 
continued American assistance, the pre- 
sent stage will successfully be overcome 
and more rational conditions will pre- 
vail. 

Meanwhile, the adjustment of the 
peso, that is to say the lowering of the 
exchange value of the o in terms 
of US$, should not be delayed. Already, 
by introduction of the 17% exchange 
surtax, the Central Bank has recognised 
facts and it will take only some swallow- 
ing of national pride—that is what has 
so far prevented the lowering of the 
peso rate—to announce a new exchange 
rate of, say, 33 USc per one peso. 
Official depreciation of the peso is in- 
evitable. 

The Manila black market which oper- 
ates quite freely quotes currently US$ 
(the only currency which it deals in) 
at about 2.75—2.80 per US note (small 
denominations, with 5 to 10 centavos up 
for large denominations) and 2.90 to 
3 pesos per US$ 1 TT and DD. The de- 
preciation of the peso amounts to 45%. 
Hongkong currency is not quoted on the 
Manila black market but some trans- 
actions take place, usually at rates more 
or less in line with Hongkong’s free 
market. Officially the peso values 
HK$2.857 but the local free market quotes 
at present between $2.30—2.34 per peso 
both for notes and TT. The lowest rate 
was, several months ago, $1.85. On the 
local market the peso depreciation 
amounts to 18 to 20%. (The lowest per- 
centage, as against the 45% deprecia- 


tion of the peso in terms of US$ results. 


from the depreciation of the HK$, and 
sterling currencies generally, in terms 
of US$: officially one HK$ quotes at 
17% USc but on the free market only 
14.8 USc). | 

Between Manila and other ports of the 
Philippines and Hongkong there is active 
business; the large number of overseas 
Chinese in the Philippines. with not a 
few Filipinos also taking part, engages 


in commercial transactions which often 
must be financed through the black mar- 
ket as the Central Bank policy is very 
strict as regards unessential imports 
and especially capital transfer. An im- 


portant item in Manila black market’ 


operations are the overseas Chinese re- 
mittances from the Philippines to Hong- 
kong, Amoy and other cities in China 
as well as to Taiwan. Transfer of 
earnings of foreign companies in the 
Philippines and payment for illicit im- 
ports are other matters to be attended 
to by the black market. Those who earn 
foreign exchange tend to sell it to the 
black market where they obtain a con- 
siderable premium. The authorities in 
Manila are not in a position to prevent 
black market dealings; the country is 
too large and the authority of the gov- 
ernment is not generally acknowledged 
particularly when it comes to trade re- 
strictions imposed by Manila. Corruption 
is notorious and therefore it cannot be 
expected that exchange and trade con- 
trols can be well enforced. The freer 
the economy of the nation is permitted 
to operate the better for the general 
well-being of the people. Even the best- 
intentioned controls will misfire unless 
the country is efficiently, honestly and 
centrally administered. 
INDOCHINA PIASTRE 

The Indochina piastre remains linked 


to the French franc at the rate of 17 


francs. Alb agitation, in Saigon and 
Paris, to adjust this rate which strong- 
ly favors Indochina, has been in vain. 
The parity with sterling is 58 piastres, 
with the US$20.59 and with the HK$3.65. 
Due to the insurrection the piastre (or 


also called Indochina dollar: IC$) quotes ~ 


unofficially much lower; in Hongkong, 
which is the Far East’s principal free 
exchange and gold market, the piastre 
depreciation at present amounts. to 
54% %. Similar extent of depreciation is 
recorded in the open market of Bangkok, 
the black markets of Singapore and 
Saigon. The local quotation quotes 100 
piastres at about HK$12.40 to 12.50. 
There is a speculative forward market 
in piastres, a spot (note and TT) mar- 
ket, where considerable amounts. are 
daily turned over. TT rates. recently 
have been moving around 8.06 piastres 
per HK$ (against 3.65 officially as 
quoted in Saigon by Banque de 
l’Indochine). 

As long as the war in Indochina lasts 
no favorable turn in the finances of the 
country can be expected. However one 
can assume with some good reason that 
the piastre will not show any further 
weakness and that its current rate may 
remain, more or less, unchanged. There 
was a lot of talk about communist 
China’s looming intervention in the insur- 
rection in Indochina but that has recent- 
ly died out. One does not seriously be- 
lieve that the Peking regime will. after 
the experience it had in Korea, commit 
another act of aggression. Moscow is 
now softnvedalling. Business is prosper- 
ous in Vietnam in spite of occasional 
terrorism and the war in the north. 
Financial conditions are sound. The 


management of the piastre is in trust- — 


worthy, competent hands. But an ad- 


March 6 


justment in the rate is inevitable even 
in case of a return of peaceful condi- 
tions in the country. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Report for the week February 25 to 
March 1: | 

GOLD: Highest & lowest rates per 
945 fine tael $326%—324%, in Macao 
and Canton for .99 fine tael resp. $33754—. 
336% and $3836—335. Local day-to-day 
high and low: $8257%—324%; 325%— 
32454; 32544—324% ; 326%4—324%; 
326%—325%; 326—325%. Week’s open- 
ing 325%, closing 325%. Crossrates 
US$41,.74—41.66; cif Macao contiacts for 
a total of 27,200 ozs 41.52—41.47. 


The market was quiet and featureless. 
Change over interest totaled for the 
week. $2.80 per 10 taels, in favor of 
sellers. Tradings: 156,300 taels (daily 
average 26,050). Positions averaged 
95,400 daily. Cash sales: 33,410 of 
which 13,910 officially listed, 19,500 pri- 
vately arranged. Exports: 21,500 of 
13,000 to Singapore, 8500 Bangkok. 
Differences per tael for .99 fine export 
bars $21—19% =aand $14.45—14.30 for 
resp. local and Macao bars. Local bars 
stamped by the Exchange have long ago 
ceased to be delivered to the market; 
now only Macao bars are being re- 
exported from here. Imports: 27,500 
taels, from Macao. 

‘US$: High and low for US notes 
$679%—677, DD 679%—677%, TT. 
682 42—679, equiv. to crosses US$2.344— 
2.356 (16% below official cross). 


CHINA PROVIDENT LOAN & 
MORTGAGE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of the 
Shareholders will be held in the 


) 

’ Hotel, Pedder Street, Hong Kong, 
» on Friday, the 14th March, 1952, at 
11:30 in the forenoon for the fol- 
, lowing purposes, namely, to con- 
) gider the annual statement of ac- 
) counts and the balance sheet, and 
» the reports of the Directors and 
») Auditors thereon, to elect Directors 
} and Auditors in the place of those 
) retiring, to declare a dividend and 
) bonus, to appropriate the balance 
) of Profit and Loss Account as re- 
. commended by the Directors, and 

) 


the Share Transfer Registers will 
be closed from 4th March, 1952, 


to 14th March, 1952, both davs 
inclusive. 


By Order of the Board, 


S. M. CHURN, 
Chairman. 


Hong Kong, 27th February 1952. 


Jacobean Room of the Hongkong | 


to transact any other ordinary 
business of the Company. 
AND NOTICE is also given that 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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High & low rates of last week:— 


Day TT high TT .ow Note high Note low 
681 680% 679% 617% 
682 680 679% 
681 680 678%, 677% 
680 679 678%, 676%, 
682 680%, 678% 677% 
681% 680% 678% 677% 
Sales: TT New York US$1,250,000, 


notes cash 421,000, forward 3,650,000, 
DD 390,000. 


Rates were steady and market feature- 
less. Bangkok sold TT thus supplying 
requirements of local gold importers. 
In note speculation bulls were active. 
Total forward position rose to daily 
average of US$3% million. Change 
over interest per unit of US$1000 totaled 
for week HK$7.45 (which amount buyers 
pay to forward sellers). Rates may 
show firmness especially in futures 
where a decline only possible if change 
over rate further advances. TT rate 
somewhat above note rate which is justi- 
fied as exporting of every US$1000 to 
New York costs shippers HK$300 (in- 
surance, freight). Local futures mar- 
ket, though in notes, serves as general 
US$ forward market which is found 
very useful by merchants. 


SIN HUA Trust, Savings & 
| Commercial Bank, Ltd. 


| 


(Incorporated in China, 1914) 


Hongkong Branch: Marina House 
Tel: 32111, 31221—31222. 


NOTICE 


THE HONGKONG ROPE 
MANUFACTURING CO., 
LIMITED 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
the Sixty-Third Ordinary Yearly 
Meeting of Shareholders will be 
held at the offices of the Company, 
Chung Tin Building, First Floor, 
Hongkong, on Wednesday, 26th 
March, 1952, at Noon, for the 
purpose of receiving the Statement 
of Accounts and the Report of the 
Directors for the year ended 3lst 
December, 1951, and to transact 
the ordinary business of the Com- 
pany. 

The TRANSFER BOOKS of the 
Company will be closed from Wed- 
nesday, 12th March, 1952 until 
Wednesday 26th, March, 1952, both 
days inclusive. 


By Order of the Boaru of Directors, 
SHEWAN TOMES & COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 

R. B. LEDERHOFER, 


Director 
General Managers. 
Hongkong, ist March, 1952. 


around 4 yuan. 


SILVER: Rates in HK$ per tael of 
.99 fine 6.70—6.34, dollar coin 4.30—4.05, 
small coins 3.30—3.14. Sales: 7500 
taels, 12,000 dollar and 6000 small coins. 


Firm world market rates pushed local 


market up which was accentuated by 
diminishing stock and hardly any ar- 
rivals from China. Export inquiries 
brisk but cannot be met. 

Taiwan may supply some coins but 
quantity will not be interesting for ex- 
porters. Currently Taipeh quotes silver 
dollars at Taiwan yuan 11; at the open 
market rate of approx. 4 vuan to the 
HK$ the local coin price of $4.30 cor- 
responds to TY 17. It should there‘or- 
prove profitable if Taipeh could sell 
coins in Hongkong but export permis- 
sion is difficult to obtain from Taiwan 
authorities. 

BANKNOTES & DD: DD Singapore 
$1 86—1.855, Manila 2.38—2.33, Bangkok 
.31—.305, with sales resp. Mal.$750 000, 
pesos 120,000, baht 2% million. 

Banknote rates per oné unit in HK$:— 
15.65—15.60, Australia 12.36—12 35. New 
Zealand 13.90, Egypt 13.50, South Africa 
15.65—15.60, India 1.1625—116. Ceylon 
1.05, Malaya 1.835—1.82, Canada 6.70— 
6.69, Manila 2 415—2.36, Macao 1.12— 
1.11, Saigon .13—.1275, Bangkok .305— 
.295, Diakarta .295—.290. 

CHINESE EXCHANGE: Taiwan 
yuan quoted $2525—2500 per 10,000 yuan, 
and sales totaled 2 million yuan. Gold 
and US$ transfer quoted resp. 106 and 
104 -here for 100 in Taiwan. Market 
quiet with small amounts exchanged 
between Hongkong and Taipeh, for com- 
mercial transactions. 

The official rates in Taiwan are for 
US$ Taiwan yuan 10.50 (for govern- 
ment purposes) and 15.60 (for approved 
imports), for HK$ Taiwan yuan 2.52. 
The black market in ‘Taipeh quotes, 
practically unchanged for quite a long 
time, US$ at 27.80 yuan and HK$ at 
In terms of USS the 
Taiwan yuan has depreciated on the 
black market by 44%, in terms of HKS 
by 37%. Financial conditions are stable 
and there are no complaints about cor- 
ruption and inefficiency. Import con- 
trol is tight. Cost of living is higher 
than in Hongkong but only as far as 
imported goods are concerned. The 
black exchange market in Taiwan is 
active but accommodates mainly mer- 
chants; speculation is weak as rates do 
not fluctuate. US$’ are _ principally 
transacted with HK$ the second impor- 
tant currency. Taiwan authorities per- 
mit the taking out of the country of 
US$200 in notes and otherwise issue 
permits only for approved purposes. 

People’s Bank yuan quoted here ner 
one million, for notes $219—213%, DD 
Canton 233—231, DD Amoy 193—192, 
with sales resp. 75 million, 150 m. and 
220 m. Transfer with Canton in HK$ 
quoted 91—90, with Shanghai in gold 
and US$ resp. 88 and 85. Black markets 
carry on but under strict secrecy; gold 
is being traded and so are foreign cur- 
rencies. The merchants and ‘national 
and petty bourgeoisie’ show little con- 
fidence in the PBY but they are suffi- 
ciently terrorised to abstain from ‘black 
marketeering’. 


NEW COMPANY 
REGISTRATIONS IN 
HONGKONG 


: The following new private companies were 
incorporated in Hengkong during the week ended 
February 23, 1952 :— 


KOON CHUEN KOW KNITTING FACTORY 
LIMITED, Worsted Stuff Manufacturers, Under- 
wear, Sing'et, and Hosiery Manufacturers, etc. 
Nominal Capital $1,000,000.00; Subscribers— Yuen 
Yee Man, No. 121 Argyle Street, Kowloon, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Fung Chung King, No. 
121 Argyle Street, Kowloon, Hongkong, Married 
Women. 


CHERIKOFF CONFECTIONS LIMITED, 
Bakers, Manufacturers of and dealers in bread, 
etc.; Nominal Capital $1,000,000.00; Subscribers 
Vander Needa, 14 Chatham Road, Kow:oon, 
Merchant; T. D. Fungling, 4 Shan Kwong Road, 
Happy Valley, Merchant. 


CHINA PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Produgers and Refiners of Petroleum, etc.; 
Nomina]! Capital $500,000.00; Subscribers—-Cheng 
Nun-tsai. No. 55 Shouson Hill Road, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Chow Hsih-ung, No. 31 Blue 


Poo] Road, Hongkong, Merchant. 


SHANGELB HONG LIMITED, To acquire and 
ho!d shares, stocks, debentures, etc.; Nominal 
Capital $80,000.00; Subscribers—Peter Alan Lee 
Vine, 7 Sunning Road, 3rd floor, Hongkong, 
Solicitor; J. Y. V. Yunt, 12A Branksome 
Towers, Hongkong, Chartered Accountant. 


DAH YUAN REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, General Merchants, Importers and 
Exporters, etc.; Nominal Capital $100,000.00; 
Subscribers—D. C. Miao, 610 National Bank 


Building, Hongkong, Merchant; Jue Shin Yueh, 
14 Tai Hang Road, ground floor, Hongkong, 
Merchant. 

TAI WAH PRESS AND COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Manfacturers of and dealers in all kinds of 
offset press, sea] press, Printers, Lithographers, 
etc.; Nominal Capital $120,000.00; Subscribers 
—Tsao Wen Wei, 19 Wyndham Street, Hong- 
kong, Spinster; Chien Kong Hou, 60 Hennessy 
Road, Hongkong, Merchant. 

AFRICAN COMMERCIAL CORPORATION 
LIMITED, Export and Import Merchants, General 
Traders and Dealers in all kinds of goods, €tc. ; 
Nomina! Capital $1,000,000.00; Subscribers—Joh 
Louis Marden, 701 Edinburgh House, Hongk»n:s, 
Company Director; Peter Oswald Scales, 701 
Edinburgh House, Hongkong, Company Secre- 
tary. 

BIRELEY’S CALIFORNIA ORANGE (H.K.) 
LIMITED, To purchase, take on lease or in 
exchange any lands and buildings in the Colony 
of Hongkong, General Merchants, etc. ; Nominal 
Capital $2,000,000.00; Subscribers—Peter Mo, 
85 Cameron Road, list floor, Kowloon, Solicitor ; 
M. E. Ives, Hongkong Club, Room No. 40, 
Solicitor. 

TOKYO ENTERPRISES, LIMITED, Importers, 
Exporters, Commission Agents, General Mer- 
chants, etc.; Nominal Capital $500,000.00; Sub- 
seribers—-James Templer Prior, Tat Koon, 6th 
Milestone, Taipo Road, Shatin, Hongkong, Soli- 
citor; Basi] Norman Cooper, 2 Queen’s Road 
Central, Hongkong, Solicitor. | 

EURO-SINE TRADERS, LIMITED, Export and 
Import Merchants, General Traders, etc. ; Nominal 
Capital $100,000.00; Subscribers—E. K. Abbas, 
16 Hart Avenue, 2nd floor, Kowloon, Merchant; 
E. Polverino, 15 South Bay Road, Ist floor, 
Merchant. . 

SOUTH CHINA CHBMICAL PRODUCTS, 
LIMITED, Chemists, Druggists, Drysalters, ete. ; 
Nominal Capital $200,000.00; Subscribers—Fong 
Kee Yang, 229 Gloucester Road, 2nd floor, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Tsufa F. Lee, No. 8, Ying 
Fai Terrace, Peel Street, Hongkong, Merchant. 


HONDA COMPANY, LIMITED, _ Importers, 
Exporters, Commission Agents, etc.; Nominal 
Capital $100,000.00; Subseribers—Mak Shiu Man, 
No. 47, Bonham Strand West, 2nd floor, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Evans Chan, No. 40, Holly- 
wood Road, list floor, Hongkong, Merchant. 


LUEN FAT COMPANY, LIMITED, Storage, 
Warehousing, Packing, Removal, etc.; Nominal 
Capita] $500,000.00; Subscribers—-Yue Yau Wai 
761 Nathan Road, ground floor, Kowloon, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Ling Hsein-young, 726 Nathan 
Road, Ist floor, Kowloon, Merchant; Chen Hung- 
chan, 5 Tak Shing Street, ground floor, Kow- 
loon, Merchant. 


THE CHINA MERCHANTS TRADING COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, Importers, Exporters, Com- 
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mission Agents, Brokers, etc.; Nomina] Capital $5.00 to $4.90, Straits Trading $22.00, Singa- Rubbers. Amalgamated Malay $1.32% to 
$200,000.00 Cheung Hin Wa, 61 Cumberland pore 4% Deb 87, Union Insurance $424, $1.22%, Ayer Panas §$1.52%, Batu Lintang 
Road, Kowloon Tong, Merchant; Lee Kwan Pui, 


35 Wing Lok Street East, Merchant; Au Chun 
Kwai, 36 Aberdeen Street, Merchant. 


The following new private companies were 
incorporated in Hongkong during the week 
ended March 1, 1952:— : 

FAR EAST COMMERCIAL BANK LIMITED, 
Business of Banking in all its branches and 
departments; Nominal Capital $1,000,000; Re- 
gistered Office, No. 5 Queen’s Road West, Vic- 
toria, Hongkong; Subscribers—Wang Kuan Ying, 
5 Observatory Road, ground floor, Kowloon, 
Hongkong, President of China United Ins, Co. 
Ltd.; Chun Chen, 53 Wu Hu Street, Ist floor, 


Kowloon, Hongkong, Director of Ching Hwa 
Bank. 

F. FELD & COMPANY, LIMITED, Export 
and Import Merchants, etc.; Nominal Capital 
$500,000; Registered Office, Prince’s Building, 
3rd floor, Victoria, Hong Kong; Subscribers— 
O.P. Hechtel, 12 Tregunter Mansions, May 


Road, Hong Kong, Merchant; C. K. Chung, 9 
Yuk Sau Street, Hong Kong, Merchant. 


CINEX LIMITED, Business of photographic 
printers and photo-lithographers and dealers in 
all kinds of photographic and cinematographic 
apparatus, etc.; Nominal] Capital $1,000,000. 
Registered Office, 506, Bank of East Asia Build- 
ing, Des Voeux Road Central, Victoria, Hong 
Kong; Subscribers—Sir Man-kam Lo, 107 
Road, Hong Kong, Solicitor; Fung 

14 South Bay Road, Hong Kong, 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


Local markets showed real appreciation of 
the basic nature of the Rubber income to the 
whole Malayan economy. Fluctuations in the 
commodity and forecasts of the future inten- 
tions of the United States Government continued 
to influence daily trends and the fall to $1.07 
per lb. at one stage brought out cheap offerings 
of Rubbers, Industrias and even Tins. Reports 
that the buying of natural rubber in the United 
States was to be restored to the Trade caused 
buyers to operate more freely and in tota] a 
fair turnover was recorded. 


Among Industrials United Engineers, Fraser 
& Neave, Malayan Breweries and Wearne Bro- 
thers all showed declines but Hammers, whose 
earnings are less closely related to local pur- 
chasing power, were steady though. In Dollar 
Tins Petaling eased on marking down in London 
to $7.17% but recovered slightly, closely how- 
ever, down on balance over the week. Hong 
Fatt came in for buying enquiries from overseas 
and held their own. Sungei Way continued in 
request as did Taiping Consolidated. Australian 
Tins which had fair exchanges included Austral 
Amalgamated, Berjuntai, Kuala Kampar, Rawang 
Tinfields and Thabawleik. Larut showed slight 
improvement on the declaration of a higher half 
yearly dividend at 2/6. Alone among sterling 
tins Ampat were again taken by local buyers. 
Raub Gold continued to attract wide speculative 
interest moving erratically between $5.15 
$4.25 and finding something like equilibrium 
around $4.50. Kempas held chief interest among 
Rubbers and ‘old’ shares came to business at 
$2.00 on an ex rights basis. There was more 
fuctuation among Kempas ‘rights’ where all 
parcels are odd lots and more difficult to deal 
in. In the Loan market there were rather 
more sellers of short term issues and some 
buying interest in “Threes’ which are standing 


at big discounts. Australian 3%% 55/58s had 
several exchanges. 

Business done. 16—22 February. 

Industrials. British Malaya Trustee $6.50, 


Fraser & Neave Ords. $4.05 to $3.85, to $3.95, 
Hammer $41.50, Malayan Breweries $5.20 to 
$5.00, Malayan Cement $1.00, to $1.05 to $1.00, 
Renton & Co. $1.00, Singapore Cold Storage 


Uniteers Ord $17.25 to $16.25. 


Tins. Hong Fatt $1.41144 to $1.37%, Jelebu 
$1.30, Klang River $2.50, Kuchai $3.50, Petaling 
$7.40 to $7.17% to $7.35 to $7.25 c.d. Rantau 
$3.92%4 and $3.90, Sungei Way $4.10 to $4.02%, 
Talam $2.92% to $2.90, Taiping $1.95. 


Austral Amalgamated 16/6 c.d. to 14/7% ex 
div., Berjuntai 24/6 to 24/-, Jelapang 46/- c.d., 
Kampong Lanjut 42/6, Kuala Kampar 42/6 c.d. to 


. 40/6 ex div. Kundang 14/7%%, Larut 16/9 to 17/3 


to 17/1% c.d., Rawang Tinfield 11/9 to 11/3, 
Malayan tin 23/9. Kinta Kellas 8/4% and 8/6, 
Southern Kinta 15/- and 15/4%. Gold Raub $5.15 
to $4.25 to $4.85. 


$1.55, Benta $1.48 to $1.50, Changkat Serdang 
$1.95 to $1.90, Connemara $1.32%4, Kempas ex 
rights $2.00, Lunas $2.25 and $2.30, Mentakab 
$1.50. New Serendah $1.00, Pajam $1.15, Parit 
Perak $1.42% to $1.37%, Singapore United 
3/4%, Tapah $2.05 to $1.90. 

Overseas Investments Australian. Argus 7% 
Pref. 17/3 to 16/9, Castlemaine Perkins 28/4%, 
Elder Smith 27/6, Popes Industries 30/- to 29/6, 
all Australian currency. 

Home. Beralt Tin and Wolfram 25/6, Distil- 
lers 19/6, I1.C.l. New Ord. 41/10%, Smith & 
Nephew 19/734. 


South African. Associated Manganese 50/-. 


— 


Now fly to Europe 
by fast comfortable 


You can now travel via DAMASCUS or BEIRUT in addition to 

the popular ports of call of Rome and Zurich. Swift, sure Argonaut 

Speedbirds fly you to Europe in pressurised comfort—smooth and 

high above the weather. Enjoy complimentary meals and mealtime 

drinks en route. No tips or extras for courteous, friendly attention 

to your every need. It’s all part of B.O.A.C’s 33-year-old: tradition 
of service and experience. 


Information & Bookings : Consult your usual Travel Agent or Jardine, Matheson & C. 
Ltd. 
(General Agents in H.K. & Chima), 14-16 Pedder St., H.K., Tel 27765-6, 
Peninsula Arcade, Kowloon., Telephone 59/6/-2-3 


Vii 


KH 


B. O. A. C. takes 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 
Ltd., at 822, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press Ltd. 


Annual subscription rate: $80. Overseas $90 or £5.10. - or US$15.50. 


Price per single copy: $1.60 
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CANON CAMERA NICCA CAMERA Model 111A 


Model 1V Model 111A . 
With SERENAR Lens With SERENAR Lens 
50 mm, f:1.8 50 mm, f:1.8 


50 mm, £:1.4 or f:2.0 
Built-in Flash Synchronizor 


ACCESSORIES: | ACCESSORIES: 
SERENAR Lenses NIKKOR Lenses 
Wide Angle 28 mm :3,5 Wide Angle 35 mm °£:3.5 
— do — 35 mm f:2.8 Medium Telephoto 85 mm [f:2.0 
Long Focal 8&5 mm f:2.0 Telephoto 135 mm 1:3.5 
— do — 100 mm f:4.0 
Telephoto 135 mm f:4.0 Universal View Finder 


SOLE AGENT 
FOR 


THE CANON AND THE NICCA CAMERA AND ACCESSORES 
JARDINE, MATHESON & CO., (JAPAN) LTD. 


YOKOHAMA 


HONGKONG TRANSPORTATION CO., LTD. 


MARINA HOUSE, TTONGKONG. 


MOLASSES INSTALLATION “BLES: HONTRANCO SHIPYARD 
SHAN TSENG se NGAU CHI WAN 


IMPORTERS EXPORTERS WOLASSES IN BULK 


TUG ano LIGHTER OWNERS «+= OCEAN TOWING 


BUILDERS OF STEEL BARGES FOR ALL 
PURPOSES PIPELINES ETC. REPAIRS. 


+ * + 


OFFICES AND AGENTS: SINGAPORE BANGKOK TOKYO 


Canon 
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Hongkong: No. 101 Edinburgh House, Queen’s Road., C. 
Shanghai: 1, Chung Shan Lu (E.I1.) (The Bund). 


ANGLO-FRENCH LAND INVESTMENT CO., LTD. 
MAJOR BROTHERS, LTD. (PROPRIETORS KIANGSU 


BUTE PLANTATIONS (1913), LTD. 
CONSOLIDATED RUBBER ESTATES (1914), LTD. 
DOMINION RUBBER COMPANY, LTD. 
KOTA-BAHROE RUBBER ESTATES (1921), LTD. 
SHANGHAI KEDAH PLANTATIONS, LTD. 
SHANGHAI PAHANG RUBBER ESTATE, LTD. 
SUNGEI DURI RUBBER ESTATE LTD. 

TANAH MERAH ESTATES (1916), LTD. 

ESSEX & SUFFOLK EQUITABLE INSURANCE 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO., LTD., LONDON. 
HOWARDS & SONS, LTD., ILFORD. 
THE THERMAL SYNDICATE, LTD., LONDON. 


FREDERICK PARKER, LTD., LEICESTER. 


| 


A. R. BURKILL & SONS, LID. 


(INCORPORATED IN THE COLONY OF HONGKONG 


IMPORTERS & EXPORTERS 


Secretaries, General Managers and/or Agents of:— 


CHEMICAL WORKS) 


MIRAMAR 


The luxurious and only fully air-conditioned hotel 


SOCIETY, LTD. in the Colony! 


Aluminium of every description 
Fine chemicals. Hon g Kong 
Industrial and Laboratory Silica Ware. 


Engineers & Iron Founders. 


Tel: 58137/8. - Kimberley Ruad, Kowloon. 


ESTABLISHED 184] 


GILMAN COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: CILMAN HONG KONG. 


| 
| 
| 
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DODWELL & CO., LTD. 
Founded 1858 
BARBER LINE 
FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 
TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 


| } JARDINE, MATHESON 
i & CO., LTD. 

il 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 


v:a JAPAN ) JAPAN & KOREA 
mv. “BRONAVILLE" «... .... Insurance, Shipping and 


Air Transport 
Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 
ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 
FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 


Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
— Ewo Breweries Limited 
.... 22nd March. Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 
TO SYDNEY, ADELAIDE, & MELBOURNE 
via RABAUL 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


AGENTS: 


] 
) 
) 
] 
) 
] 
} 
] 
} 
] 
) ‘The Glen Line Limited 
] 
) 
] 
) 
] 
) 
} 
] 
) 
) 
} 
] 


The Royal Mail Lines Limited 

The Prince Line Limited 

The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Lid. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


LLOYD TRIESTINO 
FOR SINGAPORE, COLOMBO, BOMBAY, KARACHi, 
ADEN, SUEZ, PORT SAID, VENICE, TRIESTE, 
LEGHORN & GENOA 


CANADA-ASIATIC LINES LTD. 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR: 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 


B.0.A.C. — 
— THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


3rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 28021/6 


} 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 
] 
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MAERSK LINE 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


Fast Fortnightly Service to: 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA 
via 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA 


Accepting transhipment cargo for Central and South American 


Ports, also for Caribbean and Gulf Ports 


Next Sailings: 


m/s “TREIN MAERSK” 
m/s “PETER MAERSK” 


Mar. 16 


Also accepting cargo for Keelung and Japan 
Special Strongroom Compartments 
Refrigerated Cargo Space 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


m/s “NICOLINE MAERSK” Mar. 17 


For Freight and Further Particulars 


Please apply to:— 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Agents 


Pedder Building. Tels. 36066-9 


GORDON, WOODROFFE 


& CQ. (FAR EAST) LTD. 


Edinburgh House, Hong Kong. 
Cable Address: ‘‘WOODROFFE” H.K. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


TOKYO and OSAKA 
PRODUCE & GENERAL MERCHANTS 


General Managers for: 
Pekin Syndicate Ltd., Hongkong 


Associated Companies: 


Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. Ltd., London 
(Established 1868) 

Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. (Madras) Ltd. 

Gordon, Woodroffe Morocco, S.A.R.L. Casablanca 

Gordon, Woodroffe Corporation, New York 


Sole Agents: 


Biddle Sawyer & Co., Ltd., London 

Gale, Baiss & Co., Ltd., London 

Gordon Woodroffe Leather Manufacturing Co. 
Sissons Paints 

Hugh Wood & Co., 

Richemont Brandy 


Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. (Rubber belting, 
Shoe heels, etc.) 
L.G. Harris & Co., Ltd. (Paint Brushes) 


Ransomes Sims & Jefferies Ltd. (Electric Trucks & 
Tractors) 


Engineering & Contracting Department :~- 
(Successors to William C. Jack & Co. Ltd.’ 
Agencies :— 


Omega Lampworks Ltd. 

T.M.C. Harwell (Sales) Ltd. 
Atlas Metal & Alloys Ltd. 
Edward Wilcox & Co. Ltd. 
S.L.R. Electric Ltd. 

Aron Electricity Meter, Lta. 
Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 
J.J. Tucker & Co. Ltd. 

Smart & Brown (Engineers) Ltd. 
Holophane Ltd. 

Greenwood & Hughes Ventilating Co. 
Wolsall Conduits Ltd. 

Sheffield Wire Rope Ltd. 


Ocean Oil Ltd. 


GRANT Gs 
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